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THE ATLANTIC PACT 











Pros and Cons 











FOUR IMPORTANT ARTICLES ON THIS CONTROVERSIAL 
SUBJECT BY FOUR OUTSTANDING COMMENTATORS 


James P. Warburg 


Distinguished author, financier, and 
publicist 
Analyzes the military-strategic concepts behind 
the pact and the related plans for the rearming of 
Europe, points out some of the ambiguities in the 
pact in its present form, and offers a constructive 


proposal to make it less dangerous, 


Blair Bolles 


Executive director, Washington Bureau 

of the Foreign Policy Association 
Believes that our whole approach to Russia has 
been ineffective. Every major effort at “contain- 
ment” has provoked a violent counter-action: the 
deadlock and ensuing breakdown of the Moscow 
conference followed the proclamation of the Tru- 
man Doctrine; the Cominform followed the Mar- 
shall Plan and the steps taken to rebuild Germany, 
The pact, he says, will intensify the cold war, 
cause a worsening of socio-economic conditions in 
Western Europe and thus create new opportunities 
for Communist propaganda among the masses, 


and stimulate Soviet interest in Asia from Iran 
to Indonesia. 


Walter Millis 


Well-known journalist, author, and 
editorial writer of the New York 
Herald Tribune 
Stresses the value of a military as well as economic 
alliance of the Western democracies as a deterrent 
to war, and carefully examines the military com- 
mitments that weuld be required for the success- 
ful implementation of the Atlantic Pact. 


Clark EKichelberger 


National director of the American 

Association for the United Nations 
Weighs the pact’s advantages and disadvantages. 
It should contain, he believes, certain specific pro- 
visions to make it consistent with the U. N. 
Charter and with the hope of maintaining peace 
through the U. N. It must not be allowed to 
hinder the effort to achieve European unity within 
the framework of the United Nations. 


In Next Week’s Issue of ™/Vation 
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The Shape of Things 


JO THE MULTITUDINOUS INTERPRETATIONS 
of the Cabinet changes in Moscow we add our own, for 
what it may be worth. In the replacement of Molotov by 
Vishinsky and of Mikoyan by a less well-known under- 
secretary, we see a determination on the part of the 
Kremlin to alter the status quo in a cold war that grows 
hotter every day. Without more information on the 
lengthy debate that, by reliable reports, preceded the 
change, it would be childish to predict in what direction 
the Kremlin intends to move. But that something is 
going to happen, either before the opening of the 
United Nations Assembly or during it, we consider al- 
most sure. The issues created by the Atlantic Pact call 
for more than a mere Pravda editorial or a pronun- 
damento by Thorez or Toglhiatti. They require political 
ation to meet the growing pressure, either through 
diplomatic retreat or through some new counterattack. 
The move need not take the form of a march on Finland 
or Norway, as some Senators have rather rashly antici- 
pated. It could be a diplomatic offensive, possibly bet- 
ter articulated than the present peace offensive: a pro- 
posal, for instance, of a new meeting of the Foreign 
Ministers, accompanied by a concrete program for the 
settlement of outstanding conflicts. Either possibility 
would justify a new distribution of functions to place 
such top executives as Molotov and Mikoyan at Stalin's 
side and leave the purely diplomatic work to a man like 
Vishinsky, whose sarcastic tongue is often belied by his 
elasticity in negotiation. In the final showdown it is not 
the manners or attitude of Molotov or Vishinsky that 
will count, but the policy of the Politburo. In any case, 
two ideas should be avoided as dangerous: first, that 
the change represents a break in Soviet unity; second, 
that it reflects a retreat by Stalin on grounds of health or 
age. There is no sign of the former; and if the latter were 
the dominating motive, the announcement could have 
been made two months from now. It is precisely the time 
chosen for publishing the change that makes it im- 
portant, x 


MANY WASHINGTON OBSERVERS BELIEVE 
that James Forrestal would have been dropped from the 
Cabinet immediately after the election if he had not been 
the target of extensive criticism. Since, as he announced 
ia his famous three-letter speech, the President will not 


fire a man under attack, we can only hope that he will 
not rehire Mr. Forrestal if we express our pleasure at 
his going. With the international political climate what 
it is, the Department of National Defense has almost 
as big a hand in the making of foreign policy as the 
State Department, and we have never thought it wise to 
intrust that responsibility to a man on leave from Dillon, 
Read and Company. With crucial areas of the world 
under control of our military governments, we have not 
felt comfortable in their supervision by a man whose 
background was a compound of cartels and oil. And we 
have every reason to believe that it was Forrestal who, 
with former Under Secretary of State Lovett, carried on 
the running rebellion against the President’s policy on 
Palestine. By way of compensation for these defects, 
Forrestal is supposed to have been an efficient admin- 
istrator, but the results are hardly visible. When Presi- 
dent Truman first proposed unification of the armed 
forces, Forrestal led the fight against the plan and was 
finally invited to draw up his own compromise scheme. 
Looking at the results last week, the Hoover Commis- 
sion found the military establishment “perilously close 
to the weakest type of department.” Louis Johnson, for 
political reasons long regarded as the inevitable suc- 
cessor to Forrestal, has many a headache in store, from 
the problem of segregation in the armed forces to the 
conduct of military government in Germany. But it is 
good to know that with Lovett, Forrestal, and William 
H. Draper (also a Dillon, Read graduate) all happily 
retired, the President has gone far to rid his official 
family of the kind of Wall Street influence he denounced 
so vehemently during the election campaign. 


+ 


AMONG THE WEIGHTY PROBLEMS BEFORE 
General Clay, probably none is more perplexing than 
the recommendation he must make concerning the fate 
of twelve German soldiers condemned to death for their 
part in the Malmédy massacre. The prisoners were con- 
victed of having shot down in cold blood eighty-three 
American military prisoners captured in the Battle of 
the Bulge. In the five reviews of the Malmédy verdicts 
that have been made to date no question has been raised 
that German army men did in fact commit this atrocity, 
but whether these particular defendants are guilty has 
been rendered doubtful by the circumstances of their 
trial. If even a small part of the tactics attributed to the 
prosecution are true, the trials are the foulest blot on 
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American army justice since the brutal treatment of the 
conspirators who were charged with Lincoln's assassina. 
tion, The full report of the Simpson commission, ap. 
pointed by Secretary of War Royall to investigate the 
cases, has not been made public, but the summary te 
leased by one of its members makes hair-raising reading, 
Not only were the defendants punched, kicked, and 
beaten with rubber hoses, but the most grotesque devices 
were employed to elicit confessions. According to Judge 
Van Roden, the commission member, sham trials were 
first conducted around a black table on which appeared a 
crucifix, with two candles as the only illumination, After 
“death sentences” had been imposed, the prisoners, their 
heads covered with hoods, were urged to confess to save 
their lives, and the confessions so extorted were used at 
the formal trials. In one case a bogus priest was em- 
ployed to urge a prisoner to “sign whatever the investi- 
gators ask you to sign,” in return for which the priest 
gave him absolution in advance and the promise of free- 
dom, The massacre of the Bulge was so monstrous a 
crime that it is unthinkable to let it go unpunished, but 
a new and decently conducted trial is in order if the con- 
querot’s justice is to have any standing. 


+ 


“THEY MUST DIE FOR BEING BLACK.” SOREADS 
the headline in a British magazine over an account of 
the arrest, trial, and conviction of six Negroes in Tren- 
ton, New Jersey, for the murder of an elderly white 
second-hand-furniture dealer. And elsewhere in Europe 
the “Northern Scottsboro Case” has already been given 
a notoriety it is just beginning to receive on these shores. 
For here, fifty miles from Times Square, we seem to 
have as raw a violation of due process as any below 
the Mason-Dixon Line, Shortly after William Horner 
was bludgeoned to death in his store one morning 
in January, 1948, six Negro suspects were rounded up, 
apparently at random, by a police force that had recently 
been criticized for inefficiency. (One of the men was 
originally picked up on the complaint of his father, 
whose car he had used without permission. A brother: 
in-law who went to the police station to see what had 
happened was also arrested and never released.) All sus- 
pects were then “questioned” until they “confessed.” 
This questioning continued, in some cases, for five days 
and four nights without pause, the police working in 
relays. The men later stated that they were beated, 
threatened, and cajoled during this period; several claim 
they were given drugged cigarettes and drugged watet 
and a doctor employed by the city of Trenton has sd: 
mitted this to be a possibility. Each of the six later pro 
duced a sound alibi: one was working in another town st 
the moment of the crime, another was making a bank 
deposit, and so on. Yet at the end of a fifty-five day trial, 
all were convicted of murder and sentenced to death. The 
left-wing Civil Rights Congress, first to come to the # 
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sistance of the condemned, has retained O. John Rogge, 
who has begun proceedings on appeal. The National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People is 
preparing a brief amicus curiae. In an early issue we will 
present a more complete report on the case. 


+ 


THE AUSTRIAN NEGOTIATIONS HAVE NOT 
escaped the fate of other encounters among the Big 
Four. Real differences plus purely strategic maneuvers 
have plunged the London discussions on an Austrian 
treaty into a new deadlock. For a moment the negoti- 
ations seemed to take a favorable course, with Mr. Beb- 
ler, the able delegate of Yugoslavia, striking a note of 
conciliation by renouncing part of Belgrade’s previous 
territorial claims. But his concession was accompanied 
by a new and explosive suggestion—the granting of 
complete autonomy to the Slovene population of Carin- 
thia—which Austria, supported by the Western powers, 
immediately opposed. Russia, on the other hand, placed 
itself resolutely behind Yugoslavia. It was the second 
time in recent months that the Western diplomats were 
misled by expecting a final division in foreign policy be- 
tween Moscow and Belgrade. In Paris, during last fall’s 
session of the United Nations Assembly, Yugoslavia 
took Russia’s side on every important issue; today Russia 
is supporting Yugoslavia with the same decision as in 
the time before the Cominform rift. Over the weekend. 
the United States delegate, Mr. Reber, suggested a com- 
promise. He proposed the introduction in the pending 
treaty of additional guaranties broadening the educa- 
tional facilities for minorities, allowing free use of the 
Slovene language for official and commercial purposes, 
and equalizing political and civil rights. Hope for a 

~ last-minute break in the deadlock increased when So- 
viet Ambassador Zarubin expressed interest in the points 
made by Mr. Reber. Any agreement on Austria in Lon- 
don would help to alleviate the gloom created during 
recent days by the increasing tension on other fronts be- 
tween Washington and Moscow. 


~ 


A SURPRISING DEVELOPMENT HAS OCCURRED 
in the FCC proceeding against radio-station owner 
George A. Richards (See Poison on the Air, by Arthur 
D. Morse, in The Nation of February 12). It will be 
tecalled that the California newscasters had filed a com- 
Plaint alleging that Richards had ordered his commen- 
tators at KMPC, Los Angeles, to slant news in accord- 
tace with his private views, which included violent anti- 
minority prejudices, and that the commission had or- 
& preliminary public hearing in Los Angeles on 

21. This date was later advanced to March 16. 

In & petition to the FCC filed about a week after The 
Nation atticle appeared, Richards asked for an oppor- 
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tunity to appear before the commission in Washington. 
He admitted the truth of some of the charges made 
against him and the wrongfulness of certain of his acts. 
Promising that these errors would not be repeated, he 
argued that the Los Angeles hearing would be unnecessary. 
He pointed out that unfair publicity had been injurious 
to him, a flattering reference since the press has been 
generally silent. He also declared that for two decades 
networks have slanted the news, inferentially asking why 
he had been singled out for censure. The FCC with but 
one dissent denied the petition, asserting that the Los 
Angeles inquiry would give Richards full opportunity 
to be heard and that many important witnesses who live 
in that city might be unable to testify in Washington. 
The commission, to its great credit, has served notice that it 
will fulfil its responsibility for guarding the public’s air- 
waves. If Richards is found not to have operated in the 
“public interest, convenience, or necessity,” further ac- 
tion to revoke his broadcasting licenses would certainly 
be in order. 


Perverting E. RP. 


rr THE past few weeks Capitol Hill has been haunted 

by lobbyists whose purpose is to persuade Congress 
to take care of surpluses of wheat, cotton, coal, oil, ma- 
chine-tools, and other goods by compelling the Economic 
Cooperation Administration to buy them whether or not 
they are what Europe wants. Coal operators complain 
that they are not able to ship as much to Europe as last 
year, disregarding the fact that one of the purposes of 
Marshall aid was to help Europe recover its coal-pro- 
ducing capacity. Machine-tool manufacturers say that 
European governments have limited purchases for 
1948-49 to $55,000,000, though private industries 
would like to place orders for nearly three times as 
much. No doubt they would; but to satisfy them the 
sixteen nations would have to reduce imports of other 
articles they consider more important. 

One suggestion recently put forward is that France 
should be required to buy more American wheat, even 
though it normally raises enough to feed itself and 
would prefer to obtain fertilizer and farm machinery 
through E.C. A. so that it can fully restore its farming 
industry. Spokesmen for the wheat interests are also 
critical because E. C. A. funds are being used to finance 
British purchases of Canadian wheat. But the fact is that 
Canadian prices are lower and that the cost of switching 
wheat purchases to this country would be no less than 
$88,000,000. Obviously, since Britain’s total allotment of 
Marshall-aid dollars is limited, the consequence would 
be a reduction of expenditure on other commodities, 
whose suppliers would cry out in turn. Further, the 
shortage of United States dollars in Canada would be 
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accentuated, and that country would have to take steps 
to reduce imports of, say, our canned goods, citrus fruits, 
and machinery. The trouble is that unless Congress is 
ptepared to appropriate enough to buy up all so-called 
surpluses, many of which are due to over-high prices 
rather than to over-supply, the gains of one group of 
producers must be offset by the losses of another. 
Apart from this consideration, the whole European 
Recovery Program will be perverted by any attempt to 
dictate to the countries receiving aid just what they must 
buy here. They cannot restore their economic life if we 
insist that they accept those things we want to get rid 
of instead of those they most need. The plan was con- 
ceived, and is serving, as a general support to American 
foreign trade, which without it would have slumped 
alarmingly, in addition to being a means of saving West- 
ern Europe from economic and political collapse. But al- 
though Senator Ellender of Louisiana has declared that 
“most of us who voted for this law” expected it would 
help to dispose of farm gluts, it is difficult to believe that 
Congress intended it as a ““boondoggle’’ for the benefit 
of special interests. We hope, therefore, that in extend- 
ing the act for another year the legislators will reso- 
lutely refuse to turn the E.C. A. into a surplus-dumping 
agency. Any yielding to pressure groups seeking this end 
can only play into the hands of the Communists, who 
have always contended that the real purpose of Marshall 
aid was to compel Europe to become economically sub- 
servient to the United States, 


Time for a Showdown 


ig THE mellow days that followed the Miracle of 
November 2 President Truman.was in an understand- 
ably forgiving mood. He had simultaneously thrashed 
the Republicans, routed the Wallace-led dissidents on 
the left, and humbled the proud Dixiecrats. He believed 
that so clear a mandate from the voters would be quickly 
heeded on Capitol Hill, and that during the expected 
honeymoon period his Fair Deal would be swiftly and 
safely launched. Assuming in particular that the South- 
erners, having been taught a lesson, would require no 
disciplinary action, he would hear of no efforts to break 
their control of committees, even though some had logi- 
cally forfeited their standing as party members. It is ob- 
vious now that his policy, whether inspired by mag- 
nanimity or strategy, has misfired. As he himself ob- 
served at the Jefferson-Jackson Day dinner, “campaigns 
and elections are just preliminary exhibition matches— 
the fight in Congress is the main bout.” 

Naturally the slowness of the Eighty-first Congress in 
producing results has been a source of heavy-handed 
humor for the Republicans, whose defeat was due ia 
good part to Truman’s campaign against the “do-nothing 
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Eightieth Congress.” Senator Brewster of Maine Baily 
invokes Shakespeare to remind the President 

How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is 

To have a thankless child. 
What neither Brewster nor any of his colleagues will 
concede is that the thankless children on the Hill are ng 
the Truman followers but his sworn opponents. It was 
the Republican contingent in the Senate Labor Commit 
tee who insisted on moving slowly, who objected to al 
Jeged “railroading” of the Taft-Hartley repealer, It is 
the Southerners who are now blocking all business ia 
the Senate in their last-ditch fight to preserve the right 
of a minority in that body to deny the rights of a race, 
And it is on the Republicans that the Northern Demo 
crats have to depend now to abolish, once and for all, 
the blight of the filibuster. 

On the economic front conservative Southerners are 
lined up, as always, with their colleagues across the 
aisle. They are against the proposed 75-cent minimum 
wage, against federal title to tidelands oil, and certainly 
against any housing bill that contains anti-discrimination 
clauses. The supposed turning of the economic tide, 
moreover, has made it difficult for the President to press 
his anti-inflation program; the need is still great, but 
his advisers expect that need to be more obvious as 
prices head upward again later in the spring, 

In view of the Administration’s difficulties, it is easy 
to fall into a pattern of appeasement, to soft-pedal the 
civil-rights fight in order to get Southern support for 
other Fair Deal legislation. This appears to be the strat- 
egy of Senator Lucas, the Democratic majority leader. 
But we believe it to be a grave mistake. The conduct 
of the opposition in the Eighty-first Congress has again 
given proof, if any were needed, that appeasement will 
not work. The civil-rights issue—indeed, the whole com- 
plex of issues raised by the Dixiecrat drag on the Demo- 
cratic Party—is up for settlement. Admittedly frontal 
attack by the Administration can permanently lose the 
party its entire Dixiecrat following, without which, 
however, it can still win elections. But evasion and fail- 
ure can lose it the entire liberal-labor-Negro vote in 
the North, without which it can only go into oblivion. 

The President appears to be awake to the alternatives. 
He has ordered his party lieutenants to make an all- 
out fight on the filibuster and has himself come out fot 
cloture by a mere majority rather than by a two-thirds’ 
vote. Knowing the threat to his entire program that such 
a stand invites, he is talking of going back to the people 
for support: “I may even get on the train and make aa 
other tour around the country to tell the people how 
their government is getting on.” The sooner he dots, 
the better. Unlike his predecessor, Mr. Truman is not 
good at fireside chats, but give him the rear platform of 
a train and we should soon get more than.rhetoric from 
Capitol Hill. 
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Italy Between Blocs 


BY MARIO ROSSI 

Rome, February 
FORZA’S consistent aim, from the moment he suc- 
ceeded the Socialist leader, Pietro Nenni, at the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, has been to lead Italy into 
the community of Western nations. He believes that 
only thus can Italy, lying at the crossroads of two blocs 

and two ideologies, satisfy its need for security. 

To most Italians security means to keep out of any 
war, Well realizing this feeling, both De Gasperi and 
Sforza have declared repeatedly that the government’s 
policy is not to commit Italy to military alliances but to 
struggle toward the formation of a European federation. 
Since Sforza believes that European unity must rest 
upon the economic interdependence of the nations con- 
cerned, he worked out a customs union with France as the 
basis of a wider entente. That this hope is rather pre- 
catious we saw when a small rectification of the frontier 
between Italy and France, agreed upon by Schuman and 
Sforza, was unanimously rejected by the Foreign Affairs 
Committee of the French Senate. What is more serious, 
however, is that even the customs union does not seem 
to have improved French-Italian economic relations. 

It is difficult to see what political advantages Italy 
can derive from this union, France appears inclined to 
play the Italian card to threaten England’s position in 
the Mediterranean and to force London to accept its 
views in the Ruhr controversy. And Sforza has ap- 
parently promised to support French claims in the Ruhr 
if France in turn will support Italy’s claim to its former 
African colonies. But I] Quotidiano, organ of Catholic 
Action, says of this maneuver: “We are entitled to 
wonder if Italy can gain any advantage from the Anglo- 
French Ruhr dispute; or if it is France that will profit 
from the Italo-British controversy over the colonies.” 

Certainly from the point of view of its relations with 
Fogland, Italy’s pact with France has been a liability. 
As these lines are written, England is trying to persuade 
the United States not to include Italy in the Atlantic 
Pact, According to the United Press, England argues 
that in case of war Italy would not contribute to the 
defense of the West but the West would have to come 
to the defense of Italy. Britain is also determined not 
to permit the return of the Italian colonies, since they 
leptesent vitally important links in the new British 
Mediterranean and African defense system. Sforza’s 
tamest attempts to obtain an agreement on the issue are 
unlikely to succeed unless he goes so far as to accept 
* mere partnership in the administration of the terri- 
loties in question. He might be willing to do even this, 
but so far he has been held back by uncompromising 
Souservatives at home who demand “Italy's return to 
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Africa””—without condition. To the groups holding this 
view DeGasperi owes his victory at the last election. 
In discussing Sforza’s foreign policy one must con- 
sider not only Italy's position but the Vatican’s as well. 
In his Christmas message the Pope spoke of the duty of 
Christians to resist aggression. In effect he said that if 
there were a reasonable assurance of victory, the West 
should defend itself against Russian aggression. But 
whether he believes that Italy should join in such a war 
is most doubtful. A civil war, on the heels of a proclama- 
tion of war against Russia, would inevitably threaten the 
Vatican’s security and the liberty of the church. The Pope 
is supposed to have made this point to General Marshall 
during the latter's visit to Rome. A leading member of 
Catholic Action, advocating Italy's neutrality in case of 
war, insisted to me that no advantage would be derived 
by either party from military control of the peninsula. 
It is also significant that the left wing of De Gasperi’s 
Christian Democrats is opposed to Sforza’s policy and is 
known to have very close ties with Catholic Action, the 
Vatican’s lay army. This group openly favors neutrality. 
The left obviously forms another obstacle to Sforza’s 
plans. Eight million people voted Communist at the last 
election. Who can guarantee that they will not increase 
in strength, and perhaps even seize power, if the govern- 
ment adopts a policy of outright union with the West— 
which the party regards as a war policy? And if war 
should come, would it not mean a civil war as well? 
Togliatti’s statement leaves little doubt on that point. 

The non-Communist left generally supports a policy 
of neutrality for Italy. Pietro Nenni, who initiated the 
debate on foreign policy, denied his opponents’ charge 
that his defense of neutrality is an expedient to open the 
door to a Russian invasion. He argued that his is the 
traditional Socialist position. 

The left-wing Christian Democrats and a number of 
moderate Socialists are against the Western Union, 
which they consider a stumbling-block to a unified Eu- 
rope. And even within his own Republican Party Sforza 
has opponents. The influential Republican magazine La 
Critica Politica published an article saying: “Any adher- 
ence to a military pact will be construed as a hostile act 
toward the other side, unless it has already threatened 
aggression. In the present situation we cannot maintain, 
unless proofs be given, that Russia has aggressively 
threatened Italy. For this reason we could in no way 
justify adherence to a military bloc.” 

Although at the last election the Italians voted for 
American bread and against communism, one should not 
assume that they have irrevocably cast their lot with the 
West. A very cynical people, Italians know that their 
foreign policy is largely controlled by economic consid- 
erations. But above all else they want peace, and they will 
hesitate a long time before joining any form of union or 
alliance that commits them in advance to fight the East. 
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Two Young Politicians 


BY THOMAS SANCTON 


Washington, March 4 

WO freshman Senators—Hubert Humphrey of 
Minnesota and Russell Long of Louisiana—spoke 
for the first time in Congress one afternoon this 

week, Taken together, their speeches had an irony and 


coincidence that make them an interesting footnote to- 


history. The subject of one was the projected Missouri 
Valley Authority, of the other the right of Senators to 
filibuster. Humphrey’s concern was the future of the 
West; he urged the development of hydroelectric power 
and soil-reclamation projects to rebuild a declining re- 
gion. Long’s concern was the past of the South; he de- 
fended parliamentary obstruction as a means of preserv- 
ing the political status quo. 

Humphrey and Long were fellow-students at the law 
school of Louisiana State University in the late 1930's 
and remain fast friends. The student body of that 
decade set new fashions in collegiate ballyhoo—such as 
transporting a live tiger in a cage to football games— 
activities which reflected the flamboyant and aggressive 
spirit of the man who created the university in his own 
likeness, the late Senator Huey Long. Last year both men 
were elected, at the age of thirty-five and twenty-nine re- 
spectively, to the upper house. 

When they came to Washington, they settled in the 
Chevy Chase section of Washington—close neighbors, 
with only one residence between their homes. The signs 
of their friendship are many in their official life in the 
Senate. At the recent hearings on the Taft-Hartley 
amendments before the Labor Committee—where 
Humphrey wrangled often with Taft and many industry 
witnesses—Long occasionally was present as a guest, and 
he beamed with appreciation when Humphrey scored, 
Long himself is a member of the Rules Committee, 
which has had before it the rule to tighten restrictions 
on the filibuster, On one occasion, when the committee 
voted a week's delay, Long hastened from the hearings 
to inform Humphrey in the Labor Committee room. 

It was politically inept of him to do this, for in the 
corridors and press galleries where political rumors cir- 
culate there were reports that the Administration’s civil- 
rights leaders in the Senate were tending toward an 
understanding with the Southerners which would delay 
and perhaps modify civil-rights action in return for uni- 
fied support for much of the President's economic pro- 
gram. Arthur Krock drew some inference of this sort and 
in his column in the New York Times took Humphrey 
to task for observing party discipline along with the 
Southerners in voting down a Republican motion to force 
the civil-rights issue. Humphrey replied with a long let- 


ter repudiating any thought of compromise on the civil- 


tights proposals and expressing the hope that a rule of 
cloture by majority vote, instead of by a two-thirds 
vote, would be adopted in the Senate. 

The measure voted out by the Rules Committee, on 
which Long sat, was considerably milder. It simply made 
the existing two-thirds’ rule applicable to all forms of 
debate and discussion instead of only to a “‘measure”; at 
present such matters as a motion to bring up a measure 
or the question of amending the Senate journal are im- 
mune to the cloture process. When the committee's new 
rule reached the Senate, President Truman sent word to 
Majority Leader Scott Lucas to let the filibuster fight be- 
gin and to press it to a decisive conclusion. 

Senator Humphrey is by now a well-known figure, 
but Senator Long is not. In the mind of the general 
public he is still identified as the son and political heir 
of Huey Long rather than as a personality in his own 
right. Liberal groups in Washington hope that he will 
develop along progressive lines. He seems to be sympa- 
thetic to much of the President's economic program, but 
he has joined vigorously in the fight against the civil- 
rights proposals. On the floor of the Senate, where he 
was once a page boy for his father, his manner is a 
mixture of affability and the self-conscious reserve of a 
young man following in the footsteps of a father whose 
exploits are fresh in the memories of men still in the 
Senate. In 1935 Huey conducted one of the famous fili- 
busters of history. 

The Missouri Valley Authority bill was introduced by 
Senator James E, Murray of Montana. The filibuster had 
not settled down in the rigid form that it assumed even- 
tually, and interruptions were admitted several times, by 
agreement, for the presentation of other measures. In 
addition to Murray, Humphrey and Senator Guy M. Gil 
Jette of Iowa made long speeches reviewing the history 
of the MVA project and urging its necessity for the 
economic restoration of the ten states of the Missoutl 
basin, As Humphrey neared the end of his talk, Long 
fidgeted restlessly, He had a page place a copy-holding 
rack on"his desk. He scanned the first few leaves of his 
speech. Finally Humphrey and the other Western Sea 
ators supporting MVA had finished. All had delivered 
“fighting liberal” talks on the need of public powet 
and soil reclamation and the proved worth of valley 
authorities. As Long rose, these glowing images of 
power projects, irrigation dams, and reclaimed land 
which hung in the air were crowded from the scene 
by the old tragic unfinished business of the Senate, and 
the arguments of the filibuster began once more. 
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Long first spoke a few words about Humphrey’s speech, 
as a kind of apologia for his own. Referring to the 
promise of the MVA program, he said he regretted that 
he could not rise to make his first speech in the Senate 
on a really constructive measure, as had his “friend and 
distinguished colleague” from Minnesota. Like the 
other members of the Southern delegation, he was forced 
by the civil-rights program to defend the political values 
he considered paramount; and they had to do this, he 
said, by the only method that remained to them, the 
tactic of prolonged and unlimited debate—the filibuster. 
Then he began the monotonous arguments of the anti- 
avil-rights position, repeating ideas and figures which 
had been heard many times before and drawing on ma- 
terial that apparently came from the Senate’s filibuster 
records of the past century. 

Thinking of these two youthful politicians whose views 
were so symbolically divergent upon the issues of the 
day, I recalled a phrase which had been spoken in more 
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somber circumstances Jast fall by Whittaker Chambers. 
When he and Hiss faced each other in public in the 
“confrontation scene,’ Chambers said it was not true, 
as it had been rumored, that he was working out some 
old grudge against Hiss. ‘‘Hiss was my friend,” he said, 
“but we are caught in a tragedy of history.” 

In the personal sense there is of course no element of 
tragedy in the juxtaposed careers of Long and Hum- 
phrey. But Humphrey’s whole political future is tied up 
with the issues of Western liberalism, and Long’s with 
the interminable and bitter conflict of the Southern race 
question. The filibuster stems from a tragedy of history— 
human slavery—and the imprint it has left upon the peo- 
ple and the soil, the institutions and the economy, of 
the South. The influence of slavery has eroded values in 
the South just as the flooding Missouri River and the arid 
winds have impoverished the West. The big Southern 
reclamation program is long in coming, for there is as yet 
no influential leadership to fight for it. 


China and the “Foreign Devils” 


BY ANDREW ROTH 


Peiping, February 20 
HE attitude of the Chinese Communists toward 
T foreigners and particularly foreign correspond- 
ents was made very clear at the great parade and 
meeting in Peiping on February 12. For hours we 
watched more than a hundred thousand of the inhabi- 
tants and People’s Army men march through the city to 
the historic “Heavenly Peace Gate,” which guards the ap- 
proach to the Forbidden City. Many carried little green, 
yellow, and pink pennants inscribed with slogans wel- 
coming the liberation army and damning American im- 
perialism and its “running dog,” the Kuomintang. When 
we attempted to follow the crowd to the assembly place, 
a young parade marshal barred the way for us politely 
but firmly. Another volunteered, “We have orders to 
keep out foreign correspondents.” 

This incident occurred while the virulent campaign 
against A. P. and U. P. correspondents Spencer Moosa 
and Michael Keon, to which I referred last week, was in 
full swing.* A number of items in the reporting of these 
men could be objected to by the Communists as tenden- 
tious, For example, Moosa sent out a story about some 
students forcing a presumably well-to-do woman wear- 





ANDREW ROTH, The Nation's corrspondent in 
China, is one of the foreign correspondents in Peiping 
who have been ordered by the Communists to "cease 
activities,” 











*See Peiping’s New Look, by Andrew Roth, The Nation. March 5. 


ing a fur coat to walk on all fours like the animal from 
which the fur had been taken. Almost all the other cor- 
respondents had heard this story and discarded it be- 
cause it had the earmarks of a planted rumor and was 
not at all typical of the highly disciplined behavior of the 
Communist troops and political workers in Peiping. 
Other things for which the Communist News Agency 
blamed these correspondents were the fault of A. P. and 
U. P. editors who had “improved” on their copy. But if 
Moosa and Keon reported unconfirmed rumors as facts, 
the Communists must blame themselves for having re- 
fused to give any interviews to foreign correspondents. 
Certainly the two men had done nothing bad enough to 
justify the vituperation which has been heaped on them 
or the accusation that their writing is part of a con- 
spiracy to smear the new regime. Nor did they deserve 
to be denied filing privileges and expelled from liber- 
ated areas. 

If the Chinese Communists want to create a hostile 
foreign press they are certainly succeeding. Foreign cor- 
respondents are a new “untouchable” class here. No re- 
sponsible official will see them even to tell them how 
they can leave the area. However, no censorship has been 
imposed. Representatives of publications friendly to the 
Communists’ reform program are treated just as coldly 
as those who write for right-wing journals. In fact, a 
cold shoulder is turned to the entire foreign community. 

While the United States bears the main burden of 
Communist animosity and the U. S. S. R. is considered a 
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friend, no marked pro-Soviet favoritism is discernible. 
When local authorities refused to license consular auto- 
mobiles because the government is not recognized by 
foreign powers, the Soviet consul general, S. S. Tich- 
vinsky, was the first to be seen riding around in pedi- 
cabs. The U. S. S. R. has been very careful not to appear 
to be supporting the Chinese Communist regime. Mr. 
Tichvinsky has gone so far as to unscrew the brass name- 
plates on his establishment to show that Russia has not 
even consular relations with the new government. 

The foreign group which has been treated best is the 
British business community. Officials of the Kailan mines 
and the British American Tobacco Company appear to 
be able to do things which other foreigners cannot man- 
age, They are reaping the benefit of Britain's post-war 
policy of not interfering in China's internal affairs and 
of its often proclaimed readiness to do business with the 
Communists. 

Distant as they are, the Communists are extremely 
“correct” in their treatment of foreigners. Though they 
are in the midst of a civil war and social revolution in 
which there has been foreign intervention, they not only 
do not molest foreigners but seem eager to protect them 
from harm; apparently they fear Kuomintang agents may 
attack us in order to smear the Communists. 


r IS difficult to assemble a picture of the Communist 

attitude toward foreigners from the bits and pieces of 
their actions, but it is important to try to get an idea 
of the future foreign policy of the world’s most populous 
nation. At first their refusal to have any official rela- 
tions with the outside world was generally attributed 
to their inexperience in foreign affairs and their lack of 
a trained staff. But it now seems undeniable that they 
are mobilizing the people’s basic nationalism and anti- 
foreignism. Since foreign powers first established their 
beachheads, every important popular movement has ex- 
ploited this widespread feeling—the Taiping rebellion, 
the Boxer revolt, the overthrow of the Manchus in the 
1925-27 revolution, and the Sino-Japanese war. Amer- 
ica's considerable support of the Kuomintang regime has 
enabled the Communists to give their movement the ap- 
peal of a nationalist crusade against foreign interven- 
tion, and that is even more popular than land reform. 
That the Chinese Communists take very seriously their 
new position as leaders of an anti-foreign—chiefly anti- 
American—crusade can be seen in all sorts of little 
things. There are quite a few Communist political work- 
ers around who can speak English and other foreign 
languages, but it is being made clear that there isn’t 
going to be any more “‘toadying” to foreigners by speak- 
ing their language or even reading it. 

As far as I can see, the foreign policy of the Chinese 
Communist leaders has one guiding principle—their be- 
lief that World War III is inevitable. This conviction 
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is understandable, for the dominant note in American 
post-war policy toward China has been to view it as an 
advanced battle front for the next war. In order to hold 
it for the American side, the United States has poured 
in some $4,000,000,000 to aid a government that it 
despises for its corrupt ineptness and that it knows to be 
bad both for the Chinese people and for American 
business. Moreover, the trial of the leaders of the small 
American Communist Party gives Chinese Communists 
the impression that the United States is suppressing all 
Opposition to an anti-Communist war. MacArthur's 
smearing of Agnes Smedley and Guenther Stein—both 
of whom have written books favorable to the Chinese 
Communists—also looks like preparation for hostile 


action against them. This fear of an approaching World 


War III would explain to a considerable extent why all 
foreign correspondents are treated as potential spies. 

The ridiculous extremes the Chinese Communists go 
to in running down countries they might expect to be 
on their side have the same source. The Peiping People’s 
Daily attacks the Socialist government of Burma as a 
“reactionary government,” although many of its mem- 
bers got their political ideas from Chinese Communist 
pamphlets, and its economic program, which includes 
the nationalization of private foreign-owned companies, 
is more radical than that of the Chinese Communists. Of 
course the real reason for the attack is that Burma has 
a military alliance with Britain and is putting down 
Communist insurrection. Similarly, the Nehru-Patel gov- 
ernment in India is accused of being the “tool of Amer- 
ican and British capitalists,” because it has attempted to 
help the embattled Indonesian Republic without calling 
in the Soviets. 

Considerable effort goes into exaggerating the weak- 
ness of the United States. The recent drop in the Amer- 
ican grain market was blown up in a number of articles 
into a sure sign of an imminent economic crash. This 
interpretation of facts goes far beyond the realm of le- 
gitimate Marxist analysis and becomes unadulterated 
morale-building propaganda whose object is to convince 
the Chinese they don’t have to fear the great United 
States. The belittlement of America is accompanied by 
boasts of the strength of China’s future allies. Every 
small economic advance even in tiny Albania, not to 
speak of the Soviet Union, is recorded in Chinese Com- 
munist papers today. No reports which might be con- 
sidered even remotely unfriendly to Russia appear. 

The belief in the virtual inevitability of World Wat 
III seems likely to hinder Chinese peace negotiations. 
One gets the impression that the Communist leaders are 
reluctant to come to terms with people like President 
Li Tsung-jen at this time, not so much because they feat 
that Li’s group would slow down domestic social rc 
forms as because they fear it would serve as an American 
fifth column in case of war. 
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China’s economic recovery is also likely to be retarded I discussed these fears of a new world war with a 
by such fears. During the recent conferences at Shihchia- —_ well-known Chinese political scientist of liberal views. 
cwang between Communists and their liberal sympa- Like most liberal Chinese, he was pleased by the immi- 
thizers one topic of discussion was China’s foreign trade. nent defeat of the Kuomintang and hopeful about the 
A presumably Communist group is reported to have social reforms the Communists are introducing. But he 
been in favor of having China depend primarily on its | was gloomy about China’s economic prospects without 
own resources, even if that means a delay in industriali- friendly economic relations with the United States. 
zation and temporary depression of the living standard. | Such relations could be restored, he believed, only if 
The assumption must have been that America, the only | Communist leaders became convinced that America wants 
ready source of industrial goods, would not sell to a _ to live at peace with the Soviets. “It would need some 
country with which it expected to go to war, while the big gesture to convince them,” he said thoughtfully, 
U. S. S. R. had no goods to spare. “like Truman going to see Stalin.” 


The Only Hope for the G. O. P. 


BY ELMO ROPER 


Governor Thomas E. Dewey made no bones about the Republican Party is rather heavily weighted with 
the split in the Republican Party. He told an assembly _ professional, business, and executive people, that gener- 
at a Lincoln Day dinner, ‘The Republican Party is split ally Republicans come from the upper income groups, 
wide open. It has been split wide open for many years, and that they have had more education than the voters 
but we have tried to gloss it over. ...I suggest that we as a whole. Republican strongholds are not in the big 
face it, get it right out in the open, and look at it.” The cities or, any longer, on the farms but in the smaller 
defeated standard bearer of the Republicans then at- towns and cities. And despite Governor Dewey’s plea 
tacked those members of his party who want to return for the greater participation of young people, the Re- 
“to the good old days of the nineteenth century or even _— publican Party has a larger proportion of older people 
the 1920's.” If the Republicans looked backward to the than the Democratic Party has. 
days of the past, he said, they could “bury the Republi- 
can Party as the deadest pigeon in the country.” OVERNOR DEWEY, speaking in Washington, pro- 
Governor Dewey’s speech brought to a climax the posed that the Republican Party be a party of neither 
battle which has been going on within Republican ranks __ the right nor the left but one taking the middle of the 
since the defeat of last November. At first glance this road, with perhaps an occasional sortie to the left. He 
division might look like the usual little squabbles in a _— defined this as the progressive approach the Republi- 
defeated political party. Actually it is more than that. cans should now adopt. Using blunt words, Dewey 
The situation is serious for the Republican Party and for asked those who oppose such measures as farm-price 
the two-party system in this country. For the record support, unemployment insurance, old-age benefits, and 
shows that over the past twenty years the Republicans _ slum clearance to get out of the Republican Party. 
have not won a single Presidential election and have How do these words of Governor Dewey’s reflect the 
gained control of the Congress only once, in 1946. thinking of the rank and file of the party? How do Re- 
So the double-barreled question confronting Governor publicans feel about the measures he mentioned? Before 
Dewey and other Republican Party leaders is this: Just Wwe go into details, let me say right here that the major 
what is the Republican Party today, and how can it de- fact which any analysis brings out is that the large bulk 
velop the program and leadership to win future elections? of conservative opinion in America is in the Republican 
As to the make-up of the Republican Party, the For- Party today. This does not mean, however, that the large 
lune survey over the past few years has accumulated bulk of Republicans are conservative; for the fact is that 


some interesting facts, About one-third of the eligible the majority of Americans, whether Republican or Dem- 
ocratic, are not what is usually called conservative, There 


is a substantial body of Republican opinion which goes 
along with a good part of the New Deal program, as 


lk WASHINGTON, before the leaders of his party, voters call themselves Republicans. We have found that 





ELMO ROPER, the well-known public-opinion analyst 
who conducts the Fortune surveys, broadcasts every 


Sunday over CBS. In these talks he discusses, as in this we shall see in a moment. 
article, some topic of national interest in the light of Of course, on some issues, as might be expected, 
surrent publie opinion. there has been agreement between what rank-and-file 











—— Republicans want and what the Republican leadership in 
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Congress has stood for. For example, 
the Taft-Hartley act was perhaps the 
most controversial measure passed by 
the last Congress. And we have 
found that Republican voters, in the 
tatio of three to one, supported that 
labor legislation. Again, on the issue 
of price controls, over which there 





was bitter dispute between President ‘aim — 


Truman and the Eightieth Congress, —, 
the Republican rank and file sup- C 
ported their Congressional spokes- \ 
men, 

But this approval does not by any 
means extend to all the stands their 
leaders in Congress have taken, In 
fact, for each piece of legislation pro- 
posed by Republican Congressmen 
which met with the approval of Re- 
publican Party members, another 
could be found which was disap- 
proved. If anything, the results of our 
surveys show that the Republicans in 
Congress have been behind, cer- 
tainly not ahead of, the sentiments of the rank and file 
with respect to what is called “progressive” legislation. 

A good case to consider is that of housing. Although 
Senator Taft has sponsored low-cost-housing legislation, 
Republican leadership in the House stymied that legisla- 
tion in the Eightieth Congress. But we have found that 
a large majority of Republican voters are for low-cost 
public housing financed by the federal government. One 
Republican business man out in Chicago summed up 
majority Republican feeling when he said to one of our 
interviewers; “Housing is the worst problem we have 
out here. .. , The situation is so desperate, I don’t see 
how we can avoid turning to the government in Wash- 
ington for the money and leadership on this problem.” 
His view is upheld two to one by Republicans all over 
the country. 

Or take another measure, extension of social security. 
Last year the Republican-controlled Congress, in an in- 
tricate legislative maneuver, actually reduced the num- 
ber of people eligible for social-security benefits. Yet the 
overwhelming majority of Republican voters have for 
some time now wholeheartedly favored extending old- 
age benefits to an ever greater number of people—in 
fact, they support such a move seven to one. 

In the similar ratio of seven to one Republican voters 
ate in favor of the principle of TVA. As one farmer 
in a Republican county in eastern Tennessee put it, 
“Down here, we have seen the good things which TVA 
brought. We get cheap fertilizer for our fields, and we 
don’t have floods like we used to. All in all, that TVA 
has been a blessing to us folks here in Tennessee.” The 
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~ same story could be told about many 
New Deal measures—minimum- 
wage legislation, federal aid to edu- 
cation, and other social measures, 
In the field of foreign policy Re- 
ay yo — publican opinion appears to be solidly 
—t/ w&@ 


behind the bi-partisan approach, The 
Marshall Plan and strengthening the 
United Nations are supported by 
heavy majorities of Republicans, 

These facts indicate that Governor 
Dewey’s Washington speech came 
pretty close to representing what the 
Republican rank and file would like 
to see their party do. On the whole 
they want a more progressive party, 
one better attuned to the needs of the 
day. And they want the bi-partisan 
approach to foreign affairs continued. 

Of course, the program which the 
Republicans present is only part of 
the story of winning elections. An- 
other patt is the leadership. Who 
will the candidates be? Dewey had 
some tough words to say about putting up men who 
would oppose a liberal Republican program: “Those who 
disapprove of these principles and want to fight them 
ought to go out and try to get elected in a typical Amer- 
ican community and see what happens to them.” 


Omen 


‘Ye 


sions New York Governor did not spell out what he 
meant by that phrase, “and see what happens to them.” 
But an analysis of the races for Governor and Senator 
in many key states in the last election dramatically points 
to the fact that almost universally where the Republi- 
cans won, they won with what was called a liberal can- 
didate, And in almost as many cases their so-called con- 
servative candidates Jost, In the Senate contests those 
Republicans who had voted rather consistently with the 
extreme diehard wing of the party ran behind their 
ticket and lost. Illinois is a prime example, Dewey lost 
Illinois by some 31,000 votes. But Governor Green and 
Senator Brooks lost by 541,000 and 369,000 votes, re- 
spectively. It is clear that neither Green nor Brooks 
helped Dewey's cause in Illinois. And one farmer in 
downstate Illinois whom we talked to in a post-election 
survey told us, “I kind of figured Dewey didn’t have 
much chance when he had to carry around Green and 
Brooks with him. They hurt him in Illinois, I know 
that. And I'd guess that other folks elsewhere in the 
country must read papers and must have heard about our 
Republican Senator and Governor, and they might not 
be so keen for anybody on the Republican ticket, even 
the man who was running for President.” 
Perhaps Illinois was an extreme case. But to a slightly 
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Jesser degree the same thing was true for Wilson of 
Jowa, Ball of Minnesota, Robertson of Wyoming, and 
Buck of Delaware—all ex-Senators today. Each of these 
Republican Senators, generally regarded as conservatives, 
ran behind Governor Dewey. 

The situation was exactly the opposite for the more 
liberal Republican candidates for Senator and Governor. 
In Iowa Governor Beardsley, who had won a primary 
fight against the Old Guard, ran some 130,000 votes 
ahead of Dewey and was elected, although Dewey lost 
the state; in Minnesota Governor Youngdahl, a progres- 
sive Republican, ran 307,000 votes ahead of his ticket 
and was elected; and in Massachusetts Senator Salton- 
stall, a New England liberal, ran 365,000 votes ahead of 
the ticket. These are but a few instances. 

In almost every state where the Republicans had put 
up someone labeled a conservative, Dewey ran ahead of 
the ticket. Wherever someone labeled a liberal was on 
the ticket with Dewey, either they both ran equally well 
or the liberal candidate for Senator or Governor did bet- 
ter than Dewey. In several cases the voters went out of 
their way and crossed party lines to vote for a liberal 
Republican candidate. In Minnesota Senator Ball lost by 
over 200,000 votes, but Governor Youngdahl, also a 
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Republican, won by almost 100,000 votes; in Iowa Re- 
publican Senator Wilson lost by over 150,000 votes, but 
Republican Governor Beardsley won by over 100,000. 
This central fact of the 1948 elections is in many ways 
the handwriting on the wall for the Republican Party. _ 

The same trend was evident among the Democrats. 
Candidates for Governor or Senator who were regarded 
by the people as liberals ran ahead of the national ticket. 
Conservative candidates, by and large, fell behind. 

The verdict of the American people last November 
made it perfectly plain, as Governor Dewey tried to 
point out, that the Republicans must chart a liberal 
course for the future if they hope to win elections in the 
next few years. Moreover, our surveys have shown that 
a majority of those who regard themselves as normally 
Republican agree with that view. Of course, the split 
within the Republican Party is far from healed, In many 
states the battle will continue. But in the end the wing 
of the Republican Party which will emerge victorious 
will be that wing which can get its candidates elected. 
Last November's election returns, analyzed by states, 
make it clear that the people voted for men labeled 
progressive—whether on the Republican or Democratic 
ticket. 


Full Disclosure: Public Safeguard 


BY JAMES LAWRENCE FLY 


{The enactment of legislation requiring political and 
other pressure groups to publish their purposes, their sources 
of income, their disbursements, and the names of their offi- 
cers was recommended by the President's Committee on 
Civil Rights. This proposal bas been strongly supported by 
Morris L. Ernst as a means of uncovering “subversive” or- 
ganizations and opposed by Arthur Garfield Hays as a 
threat to civil liberties. Mr. Hays presented his arguments 
in The Nation of January 29 in an article entitled Full Dis- 
closure: Dangerous Precedent. James Lawrence Fly, former 
chairman of the Federal Communications Commission, re- 
plies to him here.} 


leader in the fight to preserve our liberties that the 

mere statement of his opposition te the policy of 
“disclosure” gives me pause. I have considerable respect 
for Mr. Hays’s opinions because they are his. Yet he 
argues that to require disclosure is “to judge ideas by 
the people who advocate them” —as if we did not do this 
already, Is it not better that the influence which attaches 
to personality and public standing be based on that of 


Wisi is the standing of Arthur Garfield Hays as a 


the true author rather than that of the poseur or the 
mouthpiece for hidden interests? 

The Roosevelts, Hitler, Churchill, Coughlin, O’Dan- 
iel—all, within short memory, sold their ideas almost 
as much by their personality as by the soundness of their 
advocacy. The colorless little man at the street corner 
with the same ideas is still at the street corner. Once the 
forceful personality is established—through voice, per- 
sonal appearance, or other device—the mode of expres- 
sion becomes secondary. A mere statement of position or 
a sheer conclusion by one of these men is accorded great 
respect by large segments of the population. To require 
disclosure of authorship is to change the effect of per- 
sonality in only one respect—to expose the false mouth- 
piece, thus diminishing its effect on idea acceptance and 
revealing the interests at the actual source. Once we 
know the axes that are being ground, we are able to 
make the discount for self-interest that every judge and 
Jawyer, including Mr. Hays, recognizes as essential. 
Very little advocacy is in terms of the pure theory of 
the idea. Per contra, the conclusion is generally based 
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upon factual “information.” If it is proper to require 
the identification of lobbying groups who seek to influ- 
ence the legislature, why is it not of equal importance 
to identify the groups who would influence public opin- 
ion at its source? Whether it be a recitation of events or 
an economic or statistical study, a knowledge of the self- 
ish interests of the proponents is useful in appraising 
merit. 

Mr. Hays says the ordinary citizen, for whom he has a 
deep regard, “may well refrain from joining a move- 
ment in which he believes if his connection with it may 
cause him personal injury or lessen the esteem in which 
he is held.” Presumably, this fear of the ordinary citizen 
would arise when pressure groups are required to dis- 
close their officers, their purposes, their important 
sources of income. 


Spe look at the record. The greatest fear and embar- 

rassment have been suffered by many thousands of 
citizens and government employees through their inno- 
cent association with false-fronted organizations. Their 
names have been euphonious and high sounding, their 
partially stated purposes of an appealing character, their 
list of members often heavily weighted with respected 
men, themselves misled. As a consequence, the fear of 
joining is deep and widespread. Where today can the 
ordinary citizen interested in causes go with safety and 
effectiveness? If his fear is to be overcome and if he is to 
have a decent opportunity to participate in the advocacy 
of causes, the most beneficial thing he can be given is a 
statement of the true and actual purposes of his organi- 
zation, its dominant personalities, and its controlling 
sources of income. 

Again, Mr. Hays worries about the little man and his 
minor financial contribution to and membership activ- 
ity in the unpopular cause. Neither Morris L. Ernst nor 
I have advocated that his minor contribution in dollars 
or his membership or lesser activity should be disclosed. 
The local tyrant won’t reach him. And the powerful in- 
terests behind worthy causes will normally be able to 
care for themselves. What $100,000 anti-Hague con- 
tributors in Jersey City could not stand up and be 
counted? The present system would seem to afford a 
cloak for the powerful deceiver, while the little timid 
man is subjected to the risks of his deception and is ex- 
posed to public injury through his association. 

Mr. Hays finds in the disclosure proposal of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Civil Rights a tendency toward 
censorship and the discouragement of expression. In the 
main this is without proof unless he be right on the two 
major premises already discussed. We seek to lift the 
current fear and to achieve greater safety in joining and 
in advocating causes, 

Mr. Hays then devotes much attention to the fear of 
further regulation—and hence to future ercroschments 
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on our personal liberties. This same argument has been 
used against every regulation adopted to meet a real 
public need. His case is weakened by such extreme state- 
ments as these: “The apparent purpose is disclosure. 
The real purpose, and the only intelligent purpose, is 
destruction. We know what Gerald L. K. Smith stands 
for, but we want to know who is behind his so-called 
propaganda movement, Why? So that we can ‘get’ the 
others, pillory them, or keep them quiet.” Needless to 
say, no one supporting full disclosure has remotely sug- 
gested pillorying anyone for his support of ideas. Should 
such a prospect ever appear, Mr. Ernst and I would 
join Mr. Hays in his opposition. Suffice it for the day 
that we discuss the principle of disclosure. 

He refers no doubt to a number of federal registration 
acts and regulations in special areas such as the mail 
laws, the Foreign Agents Registration Act, the lobbying 
laws, the New York “Klan” law, and the requirements 
for full disclosure of every financial interest in radio sta- 
tions. Some of these are pretty extreme, going well be- 
yond the simple disclosure principle here involved. And 
except for identification as “the so-called Klan law,” 
no mention is made of the New York Civil Rights law, 
which was enacted in 1923 and, as amplified, is still the 
established law, It requires membership corporations and 
unincorporated associations to register the intimate de- 
tails of their purposes, their membership, resolutions, 
and the like, and forbids anonymous communications to 
non-members, Whatever be the merit of a simple dis- 
closure principle, it can hardly be said to be novel or 
without vast legislative background. 


| seamen Mr. Hays asserts that we-already have ade- 
quate legal authority to investigate and ascertain the 
facts, He refers to the FBI and, quite apparently, to Con- 
gressional committees. Are those methods better? The 
abusive procedures and methods of the House Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities are notorious. Publi¢ in- 
jury has been done to hundreds of our innocent citizens. 
FBI agents have impaired the standing of many thou 
sands of citizens by raising the issue of their loyalty im 
questioning neighbors, friends, building managements, 
hairdressers, and charwomen, Did a final clearance evet 
stop these idle tongues from wagging? Can it possibly be 
denied that these very methods have built up in the 
public a tremendous fear psychology? Where does that 
leave our cherished freedom of association, our freedom 
of assembly? Do we want to perpetuate this system? Un- 
told grief would have been saved if these thousands had 
known what they were getting into. And I again submit, 
absence of fear and freedom of association will return to 
us as a working mechanism of our democracy if citizens 
can have the facts about the nature of the organizations 
they join. 
Mr. Hays’s stated assumption that the purpose of th 
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sed regulation is to “get” Communists overlooks 
fts broad and non-discriminatory character. It will apply 
equally to the pro-fascist and the various shirted and 
sheeted groups. And it may be of great public signifi- 
cance in this rich country to unveil the powerful financial 
interests behind certain professors, writers, public 
speakers, and propaganda groups. 

I readily concur in the statement that people are to be 
free to adopt “bad” ideas as well as “good.” And such 
freedom includes the right to be corrupted and con- 
taminated in the realm of ideas. The government has 
come to the aid of men free to buy such securities as they 
may want by setting up standards of true representations 
by sellers. But the citizen is still free to buy a worthless 
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security if he wants to. A freedom to be contaminated by 
ideas connotes a free and open choice. Freedom to 
choose causes is both illusory and ineffective if the real 
causes to be promoted are concealed. Only if the actual 
causes and ideas are in the open is freedom of choice a. 
living and vital thing. At that stage the citizen is enabled 
to make a free choice, to adopt the bad ideas and to con- 
taminate himself as he will. What he does with that 
freedom is none of the government's business unless he 
violates the law. 

The theory that truth will win out in the market place 
of ideas is an appealing one. To this we pin our faith, 
But evcn the optimistic Milton did not suggest that truth 
could win every fight except in open encounter, 


Prophecy for Europe 


BY FRITZ STERNBERG 


aid that Europe has made great economic prog- 
ress. Industrial as well as agricultural production 
has risen; direct war damage has in part been repaired; 
the standard of living has nowhere deteriorated, and in 
some countries it has improved. All indications are that 
production will continue to increase in the coming year. 

But the picture is not as simple as it appears at first 
sight. When funds for the Marshall Plan were approved 
by Congress, it was assumed that after roughly four 
years Europe would be able to stand on its own feet eco- 
nomically—in other words, be able to pay for its im- 
ports without dangerously lowering its living standards. 
The United States was to give economic aid for these 
four years, and only for these four years. After this 
transition period Europe was expected to be completely 
independent and in a position to determine its own 
political and social future. 

Today it has become clear that, in spite of the progress 
it has made, Europe will be dependent on the United 
States long after 1952. This is shown in the Interim 
Report on the nineteen separate national plans for West- 
em European recovery, prepared in Paris by the Organi- 
zation for European Economic Cooperation. The Lon- 
don Economist writes, in express agreement with the 
findings of the report: “The . . . assumption which 
tannot survive the publication of the Interim Report is 
that the problem of restoring European standards of liv- 


[ae is no doubt after a year of Marshall Plan 





FRITZ STERNBERG is the author of “How to Stop 
the Russians Short of War’ and “Living with Crisis: 
How to Stop Depression and War.” In a second gr- 
licle, to appear soon, he will discuss American eco- 
nomic policy in Germany, particularly in the Rubr. 
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ing and European viability can be solved by 1952.” 

The Interim Report is most interesting for what it 
does not include, It does not include a coordinated plan 
to overcome the European economic crisis as a whole. 
The nineteen European nations evidently found it im- 
possible to put forward a common plan; in the light of 
harsh economic reality no appreciable progress toward a 
United States of Europe could be recorded, and the re- 
port assumes that there will be no appreciable progress 
during the next few years. Accepting the political frag- 
mentation of Europe, the report tries to show what ad- 
vances must be made in the various countries in order 
to reduce economic dependence on the United States to a 
minimum by 1952. 

For generations Europe was the center of world in- 
dustrial production, and its exports consisted chiefly of 
manufactured goods. The years from 1870 to 1938 saw 
a tremendous increase in the production of such goods, 
but in the same period the share of manufactures in 
world trade fell from one-third to one-tenth. Thus 
even before the Second World War Europe was no 
longer able to pay for its imports of foodstuffs and raw 
materials through its exports of manufactured goods. 
Approximately 30 per cent of its imports were paid for 
by “invisible earnings,” consisting largely of the income 
from European investments in foreign countries, 

As a result of the war Europe has lost the greater 
part of its foreign assets and consequently of its income 
from this source. To become economically independent 
in the future, it must therefore pay for its imports al- 
most exclusively with exports. Obviously this can be 
done only through an increase in production and in ex- 
ports. The authors of the report hope that a 30 per cent 
increase in industrial production and a 15 per cent in- 
crease in agricultural production can be achieved by 
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1952. But since the population of Europe has increased 
10 per cent over the pre-war period, the need for im- 
ports of foodstuffs will not be greatly reduced even if 
this agricultural goal is reached. 

A 30 per cent increase in industrial production can 
be achieved only if output per man-hour is raised by no 
less than 15 per cent in this relatively short period. 
Most European experts are extremely skeptical about 
the possibility of such an improvement in so short a time. 
But even if production is raised that much, how great an 
increase in exports can be expected, and how far will it 
carry Western Europe toward economic independence? 

The following figures given in the report show pres- 
ent European imports and exports, and those supposed 
to be attained at the end of three years: 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF THE MARSHALL PLAN COUNTRIES 
($ billion, at 1948-49 prices) 
1947 1948-49 1952-53 
Imports Exports Imports Exports Imports Exports 


North and Central 


Destination 


America........0+6 - 7.3 105 3.7 1.25 38 2.1 
South America... 1.7 0.75 1.7 0.95 2.1 2.0 
Sterling area......., 2.0 2.0 29 2.3 3.3 3.4 
Eastern Europe... 0.9 0.75 2.2 2.0 


Other Countries. 0.6 085 2.1 1.7 14 1A 





_ w 125 5.4 124 62 12.8 10.6 

It will be seen that the nations which in 1948-49 
paid for only half their imports through exports have 
set themselves the goal of paying for roughly four- 
fifths in this way by 1952-53. They are to accomplish it, 
with little change in the amount of imports and without 
reducing their living standards, through an enormous in- 
crease in exports, 


r SUCH an increase in European exports likely? 
Frankly, no. A number of factors make it almost cer- 
tain that this goal will not be achieved by 1952-53. 
History provides an example that should serve as a 
warning. When after the First World War a figure was 
set for German reparations which in the long run could 
be met only by export surpluses, the assumption was 
that world trade was entering on a period of vast ex- 
pansion; only then could German exports increase so 
greatly without critical injury to the exports of other 
countries. Today we know how unjustified this assump- 
tion was. If European exports are now to be increased 
from $6.2 billion to $10.6 billion without demoraliz- 
ing the world market, world exports will have to in- 
crease proportionately, that is, by 60 to 70 per cent, in 
the brief period of three years, This is most unlikely. But 
apart from this difficulty there are other factors which 
make it highly improbable that Europe’s exports will 
rise to the level set in the report. One is the question of 
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trade between Eastern and Western Europe. In 1947 
exports from the Marshall Plan countries to Eastern 
Europe amounted to $.75 billion. During the period of 
the plan this figure is supposed to be almost tripled, 
that is, raised to $2 billion. 

The trend in Eastern Europe, however, is one of ac- 
celerated industrialization. History does, it is true, offer 
examples of a sharp increase in foreign trade during a 
period of industrial upbuilding, but this has occurred 
only when countries developing their industry at a 
forced pace were aided by large capital exports from 
the more advanced countries. A United Nations report* 
of August 28, 1948, dealing specifically with the ques- 
tion of East-West trade, states: 


As the history of all countries undertaking industri. 
alization has shown, the process of industrialization re- 
quires not a contraction but a large expansion in the 
importation of manufactured goods, particularly in the 
products of heavy industries—iron and steel, machin- 
ety and equipment, Before the war the countries of 
Eastern Europe received practically the whole of their 
imports of such manufactured goods from the coun- 
tries of Western Europe, and the Western European 
countries will undoubtedly remain for many years the 
most advantageous source of supply of the products 
for the Eastern countries, 


And further: 


It appears . . . that the level of exports of the East- 
ern European countries could be restored to something 
approaching pre-war levels within a few years if the 
Western European countries could, in turn, expand 
their exports—chiefly in machinery and fertilizers— 
sufficiently both to satisfy the requirements for those 
goods which are essential for the realization of their 
programs and to offer adequate supplies in compensa- 
tion for the higher levels of exports. 

If the world were at peace today and remained at 
peace for the next few years, the expansion of East- 
West trade required for fulfilment of the Marshall 
Plan might well occur. But the world is not at peace; 
the world is in a state of truce, and the trade between 
Eastern and Western Europe is largely controlled by the 
conditions of the truce. If Russia’s satellites could im- 
port billions of dollars’ worth of capital equipment, 
their industrialization would be vastly accelerated. But 
today increased industrial potential is regarded as tanta 
mount to increased military potential. 

Trade between Eastern and Western Europe is there- 
fore no longer’a purely economic matter. A political 
question arises: Will this trade increase the industrial 
potential of Russia and its satellites to an extent 
that will outweigh its aid in the recovery of Wester 
Europe? This question has often been formulated ia 


*United Nations Office at Geneva, Press Release 541, “Economic 
Commission for Europe.” 
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Washington and indeed dominates present policy. The 
United States is well able to enforce its views, since 
any appreciable increase in East-West trade is impossible 
without extensive American credits. As I pointed out 
above, if trade between Eastern and Western Europe is 
resumed on a new basis—that is, on the basis of East- 
etn Europe’s industrialization plans—large credits will 
be needed to get it under way. Western Europe must de- 
liver machines, capital equipment, and other products 
of heavy industry before it can obtain foodstuffs and 
raw materials from Eastern Europe in payment. Today 
the Marshall Plan countries are in no position to grant 
ctedits for such purchases; the transition would have 
to be financed by America, 

It is possible that loans for certain small projects will 
be granted by this country if the advantages to Western 
Europe clearly outweigh the disadvantages, But certainly 
Eastern Europe will not receive billions of dollars in 
American credits to speed up its industrialization, even 
though this is the only way in which trade between 
Eastern and Western Europe could possibly be stepped 
up to $2 billion annually. 


— between Russia and America is making it- 

self felt at another crucial point, though this is not yet 
clearly revealed in the economic programs of the Mar- 
shall Plan countries. These programs, like the Interim 
Report, have been drawn up on the totally unrealistic 
assumption that the military expenditures of Western 
Europe will remain more or less stable in the next few 
years. Defense expenditures for Britain will be increased 
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only from 18.4 per cent of the budget to 20 per cent in 
the coming year. Dutch military appropriations are 
similarly to rise but 2 per cent, despite the enormous 
cost of the war against the Indonesian Republic. The 
military expenditures of France are expected to increase 
by approximately one-eighth from 1948 to 1949; Bel- 
gium, which in 1947 allotted 6.25 per cent of its budget 
to military use, plans to raise this figure to 7.25 per cent 
in 1949, These relatively slight increases are planned 
at a time when negotiations are under way for an Atlan- 
tic Pact, under which the United States intends to help 
equip the armies of Western Europe with modern 
weapons through a kind of lend-lease. 

It is obvious that this military aid will be granted by 
the United States only if the Western European coun- 
tries for their part undertake to build up their armies 
to somewhere near fighting strength. Thus the Atlantic 
Pact will obstruct prospective increases in ordinary ex- 
ports, since production of export goods will be restricted 
by the rearmament effort and by the drawing off of man- 
power from industry into the armed forces. 

A realistic analysis therefore confirms the view that 
the Marshall Plan countries, for all the considerable im- 
provement noted in particular fields, cannot possibly 
achieve economic independence by 1952. This goal 
would be attainable only if there were real progress 
toward establishment of a United States of Europe. In 
many statements of policy this country has proclaimed 
its support of European unification, Actually it pursues 
a policy which creates almost insurmountable barriers to 
such a development. This is true above all in Germany. 


Hail Fellow Well Met 


BY RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


Vancouver, Washington, February 22 

ONRAD CHARLES WALLGREN would still 
M: governor of the state of Washington today 
instead of fighting a stiff battle to obtain confir- 

mation of his appointment as chairman of the National 
Security Resources Board if it were not for his obstinate 
and misguided loyalty to Dave Beck. During the cam- 
paign of last autumn Wallgren chose to defend his se- 
lection of the teamster boss as a member of the Univer- 
sity of Washington's Board of Regents. This cost him 
the normal Democratic majority in Seattle, where Beck 
had been attempting to choke off the strike against 
Boeing Aircraft. As a result Wallgren lost the gover- 





RICHARD L, NEUBERGER, a well-known journalist 
and a frequent contributor to The Nation, was elected 
to the Oregon Senate last fall. 








norship by the narrow margin of 27,000 votes out of 
850,000 cast, while the rest of the Democratic ticket, 
free of the taint of Beck, was elected. 

Perhaps his Swedish stubbornness, his personal fealty, 
and his jolly-good-fellowship have endeared Mon Wall- 
gten to the President of the United States, who also is 
known for loyalty to a beleaguered comrade. No one 
could have traveled through the Pacific Northwest with 
the President last summer without noting the genuine 
bond between the two men, Harry Truman was not in- 
dulging in pleasantries when he stood on the rear plat- 
form of a train in Wallgren’s home town and spoke of 
“Mon’s mother, a grand person, just like my mother. 
She raised a good son and here he is. You know, a boy 
or girl reflects his parents, and I think Mon Wallgren 
is a shining example of a good beginning.” As he 
listened to these words at Everett, Charley Ross, press 
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secretary to the Presi- 
dent, observed, “The 
President hardly ever 
talks about anyone 
outside his own fam- 
ily as affectionately as 
he talks about Mon 
Wallgren.” 

Now that this af- 
fection has caused 
Wallgren’s appoint- 
ment as head of the 
National Security Re- 
sources Board, will it 
prove to be as mis- 
guided as Wallgren’s 
own faith in Dave Mon Wallgren 
Beck? Is it the first real lulu of the new Truman Ad- 
ministration, as some writers have intimated? America’s 
strategic minerals are not something to be put in the 
hands of a man just because he is an old crony. 

Mon Wallgren, fifty-seven, silvery-haired and pink- 
cheeked, looks like the movie version of a small-town 
banker or merchant. In behavior he is not unlike his de- 
voted friend Harry Truman. Wallgren has a hard time 
shaking his head when a political buddy pleads for an 
affirmative decision. As governor he frequently shot 
from the holster without careful aim. He likes to 
reach verdicts amid the conviviality of clicking glasses 
rather than in the stuffiness of the conference chamber. 
The Elks Club contributed many of his advisers. He is 
in no sense profound and never pretends to profundity. 
Like his friend in the White House, his formal educa- 
tion stopped with high school. Indeed, Wallgren first 
became widely enough known to get elected to Congress 
in the Democratic revival of 1932 by winning the re- 
gional 18.2 balkline billiard championship. 

Liberals regarded Wallgren as a governor whose 
“heart was in the right place.” Invariably he slanted 
Jeft of center. Yet his point of view could be narrow. 
He vetoed an otherwise sound teachers’ tenure act be- 
cause its sponsors had inadvertently given school cus- 
todians the same protection as teachers. He fought for 
public power but jeopardized his whole program by get- 
ting into a nasty row with the churches over the legali- 
zation of liquor by the glass. 

Never one to pore through a government report when 
a detective novel lay within reach, Wallgren often was 
short on facts at press conferences. This led to an in- 
credibly erratic administration. “Both Harry and Mon 
are trigger-happy,” said a Washington, D. C., writer 
who visited Olympia with the President. One week Wall- 
gren would be deriding the initiative and referendum, 
thus incurring the wrath of trade unions. A week later 
he would be assailing the Canwell Un-American Activi- 
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ties Committee so bitingly that its chairman was defeated 
for reelection in conservative Spokane County, 

Toward the close of his term as governor, Wallgren 
began to show increasing fondness for the fleshpots, He 
would be basking in the sun at Palm Springs while 
Washington highway crews were bucking fourteen feet 
of snow to keep open Snoqualmie Pass. His name was 
coupled in newspaper stories with Howard Hughes par- 
ties at which skimpily draped starlets allegedly had put 
on swimming exhibitions. The Governor also was re 
ported to be living high on a yacht operated by the state 
Department of Fisheries. And it was rumored widely that 
in order to wangle “bottle club” licenses it was necessary 
to hire certain Democratic lawyers. 

Such disturbing episodes did not cripple Wallgren 
politically. He ran well in rural precincts, where they 
might be expected to be most damaging. He suffered his 
mortal blow in Seattle, normally a Democratic strong- 
hold, as the result of his tie with the arrogant Beck. 


Dp? THESE facts disqualify Wallgren to preside over 

the National Security Resources Board? Is Washing- 
ton’s Republican junior Senator, Harry P. Cain, correct 
when he calls it a “shocking appointment”? 

Ironically enough, Mon Wallgren is probably fairly 
well equipped to head the National Resources Board, 
although he might be a misfit in many other govern- 
ment posts. Despite his generally mediocre record as 4 
governor, he excelled on occasions when resource devel- 
opment and conservation were at stake. This undoubt- 
edly accounted for his strong showing in country dis- 
tricts. Long before more erudite public figures realized 
that the Columbia Basin could not be effectively devel: 
oped in piecemeal fashion, Wallgren was advocating 4 
CVA. And when the Army Engineers and the Depart: 
ment of the Interior set up a phony inter-agency “coor 
dination” board to forestall a CVA, Wallgren was the 
only governor in the region who refused to lend his 
name to the scheme, 

Before becoming governor, Wallgren served fout 
terms in Congress and a hitch in the United States Sen- 
ate. On Capitol Hill, too, an interest in the grandeur and 
vistas of the West was his one forte. He tenaciously 
drove to passage a bill creating the Olympic National 
Park, although sawmills and logging companies in his 
district swore everlasting revenge. Now the spruce and fir 
“rain forests” of the Olympics are safe from ax and saw; 
and even President Roosevelt called the park a tribute 
to Wallgren. When Secretary Krug and Senator Mag: 
nuson of Washington were temporizing over park bout 
daries a few years ago, Wallgren stiffened their spines 
with a blast at lumber corporations secking to get at the 
great groves on tidewater. 

So Mon Wallgren’s control of the National Security 
Resources Board is not too dark a prospect. Inferior & 
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March 12, 1949 
ecutive and administrator though he may be, he has dem- 
onstrated a genuine feeling for the inventory he must 
protect. Nor do the people of the Northwest necessarily 
consider it an indictment that his principal foe happens 
to be Senator Harry Cain. 

Cain is an accident of the 1946 G. O. P. landslide. As 
Senator he has sponsored the proposals of the real-estate 
lobby, flirted with Buchmanism, advocated a revenue- 
bond scheme which would make the cost of federal irri- 
gation prohibitive to farmers, and called a formal press 
conference to announce that his wife was divorcing him. 
Young Republicans in the state of Washington have as- 
siiled Cain’s dubious reclamation proposals. And since 
even the most sophisticated state is not without local 
ptide, Washington has not taken kindly to the fact that 
the junior Senator is trying to keep a native son out of 
an important federal position. 

Mon Wallgren will not be one of the outstanding ap- 
pointments made by Harry Truman, But he could be a 
long way from the worst. People in the West were not 
wortied by Wallgren’s failure to answer certain technical 
questions on minerals, oil, and timber before the Senate 
committee. They remember that his “heart was in the 
tight place” when the spruce forests were in danger, and 
they hope he can stay away from Palm Springs and night 
clubs while the Security Resources Board tries to safe- 
guard our national legacy, 


Censoring Sartre 


BY HOMER A. JACK 


Chicago, February 21 

) tang scene is Chicago’s City Hall. The time is last 

December. The characters are Commissioner of 

Police John Prendergast and Winston O'Keefe, manag- 
ing director of New Stages, Inc. 

Commissioner Prendergast: Who is this author, Sartre? 

Director O’Keefe: He's a philosopher, novelist, and 
playwright whose works have been shown and read all 
over the world. 

Prendergast: Where does he live, in New York? 

O’Keefe: No, in Paris. 

Prendergast: Then let him stay there. 

The scene can close here, since Commissioner Pren- 
dergast refused to allow Jean-Paul Sartre's play ‘The 
Respectful Prostitute” to be performed in Chicago, al- 
though it had run forty weeks in New York. The Com- 
missioner also threatened to suspend the Shuberts’ 

on the Studebaker Theater for a year if they 


————— 





DR. JACK is minister of the Unitarian Church of 
Evanston and vice-chairman of the Chicago Division 
of the American Civil Liberties Union. 
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attempted to produce the play. Captain Harry Fulmer 
of the Crime Prevention Division of the Police Depart- 
ment said the play contained “the basest immorality” 
and also constituted “a gross insult to the colored race.” 
However, Richard Wright, author of “Native Son” and 
“Black Boy,” praised the play for “helping us to see 
ourselves,” and Ebony magazine recently gave the play 
its award for the drama doing most to better race rela- 
tions in 1948. 

An appeal was made to Mayor Martin H. Kennelly 
to overrule the Police Department, but the Mayor up- 
held the ban. The Svn-Times and the Daily News edi- 
torialized mildly against this censorship, and telegrams 
of protest deluged the Mayor from the Dramatists’ 
Guild, the New York Drama Critics’ Circle, the Actors’ 
Equity Association, the League of New York Theaters, 
and the Managers’ and Agents’ Union. But Christmas 
conveniently came to Chicago, and the incident was soon 
forgotten—by all except the cast, whose road trip had 
been suspended. News of the Chicago ban caused can- 
celations in Cleveland, Buffalo, and Rochester. 

The Chicago division of the American Civil Liberties 
Union, under the direction of its chief counsel, Leon 
Depres, then arranged that six student groups at the 
university should sponsor one performance of the play . 
in the university's largest auditorium, and Actors’ Equity 
agreed to let the original cast fly from New York to 
perform for expenses only. Mayor Kennelly and police 
officials were sent invitations. Captain Fulmer indicated 
that he would probably attend—with a police wagon. 
The Mayor told reporters, “I object to a word in the title. 
In my visits to New York and Washington last week I 


, saw enough of those characters around.” 


The performance was given on February 8 before an 
invited audience of almost eleven hundred students and 
distinguished citizens, including judges, aldermen, cler- 
gymen, and drama critics, but not the Mayor. The police 
did not show up. The audience by a rising vote approved 
a resolution calling upon the Mayor to rescind the ban. 
Prominent independent voters who supported the Mayor 
confidentially urged him to allow the play to run. The 
drama critics of the metropolitan newspapers, though 
varying in their appraisal of the play, uniformly con- 
demned the censorship. 

At this writing the city administration is looking for 
a way out. If only the title could be changed, the play 
could probably be performed, but a serious author does 
not change a title easily. Aroused Chicagoans are not 
only demanding that the ban on Sartre's play be lifted 
but beginning to wonder whether the censorship of all 
plays and movies by the Motion Picture Section of the 
Police Department should not be abolished. For this po- 
lice censorship they would substitute more sensitivity by 
patrons at the box, office and, in the case of indecent 
plays and movies, the use of existing city and state 
pornography statutes to prosecute producers. 
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Del Vayo—Salazar, “Democratic” Favorite 





——.. 





F SPAIN’S struggle for liberty receives little attention 
in the American press, Portugal’s is even more generally 
ignored. Except for The Nation, which in its editorial col- 
umns gave due attention to the Portuguese presidential elec- 
tions of February 13, American newspapers carried only a 
few items reporting the victory of Salazar’s puppet, the 
seventy-nine-year-old General Carmona. 
_ Salazar, the Portuguese dictator, arouses, it is true, less 
hostility than Franco. To begin with, he is a higher type of 
man than his Spanish colleague, more intelligent and more 
honest. He has taken good care to avoid such repulsive spec- 
tacles as the Falangist executions—a dozen more people have 
been sentenced to death in the last few weeks in Barcelona, 
Seville, and Ocafia. Portuguese rebels disappear more dis- 
creetly—doomed to a slow death on islands of which people 
outside of Portugal have never heard. Instead of serving as 
Hitler’s lackey, Salazar threw in his luck with the Allies from 
the day war broke out. Moreover, Salazar has for Catholics 
the attraction of being himself a genuine Catholic. The Vati- 
can may extend support to both brother dictators of the 
Iberian Peninsula, but it knows how to distinguish between 
a sincerely religious man like Oliveira Salazar and a Franco 
who among his intimates is a blasphemous pagan official 
like other Spanish generals with a career in Morocco behind 
them, and who bends his knee to the Catholic church be- 
cause it keeps him in power. However, the aureole of piety 
waiich surrounds the Portuguese dictator should not blind 
us to the odiousness of his rule or to the struggle of Portu- 
guese liberals to overthrow him. 

This struggle received eloquent expression in the recent 
presidential campaign. Salazar, believing that the elections 
could help him to be accepted as a member of the United 
Nations and then as a signatory of the Atlantic Pact, de- 
cided there was no risk in allowing a certain amount of 
freedom to the opposition and its candidate, the eighty-two- 
year-old General Norton de Mattos. But the first week of 
free electioneering was enough to terrify him. As soon as 
the press realized that the stranglehold of the censorship had 
been relaxed, the only papers that rooted for the regime 
were those under its direct control. 

Salazar had a terrible shock. By repeating it often enough 
in official declarations he had come to believe that the oppo- 
sition to his regime was made up entirely of “reds” and 
Free Masons, The personality of Norton de Mattos, whose 
ptestige in Portugal is comparable to that of Marshall or 
Eisenhower here, made it difficult to persist in this delusion. 
So he fell back on the belief that the old general had no 
following. I have seen photographs of the meeting at Oporto 
at which Norton de Mattos spoke on January 23 to more 
than 200,000 people. 

A leading Portuguese liberal now in America tells me 
that Salazar was so startled at finding such a large sector of 
the people against him that he considered using the elections 
as the signal for his own retirement as Candillo. He was ad- 
vised against this, according to my informant, by the Ameri- 
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can embassy in Lisbon. His friends in the embassy are said 
to have convinced him that this was no time for democratic 
experiments in a country of such great strategic importance 
to the Western powers. Possibly no such barefaced interven 
tion actually took place, but it would not be inconsistent with 
Washington’s policy toward the Spanish dictatorship. 

When Salazar saw that half-measures would not suffice to 
curb the recently granted liberty of expression, he prepared 
to use others. The Minister of War was ordered to ascertain 
whether the garrisons of Lisbon and other important centers 
would support any steps the government might take to de 
feat the opposition—in view of the character and’ militay 
rank of the opposing candidate, Salazar felt such an assur- 
ance was necessary. Similarly the Minister of the Interior 
sounded out the officers of the Republican Guard, the mili- 
tarized Portuguese police. When General Norton de Mattos 
saw that force was to be used to decide the election in de 
fiance of previous promises of free elections, he withdrew 
from the contest. 

During the campaign Salazar reproached Norton de Mat- 
tos with wanting to reestablish the democratic parliamentary 
system abolished by the 1926 coup, with having no program, 
and with being supported by the Communists. The first 
charge was perfectly true; the second was partially justified, 
for the old general’s chief aim was the liberation of his coun- 
try and he had not as yet formulated a detailed program, pre- 
ferring to leave that to the elected representatives of the 
people. The third accusation was an absurd distortion of the 
known facts. 

The Portuguese Communist Party exists only in the minds 
of those who see a Communist in everyone who demands 


liberty at home and opposes any unnecessary threat to peact. | 


That no legal Communist Party is permitted in Portugal u- 
der Salazar goes without saying, but neither is there an ut 
derground party. No Portuguese party, so far as 1 know, was 
recognized by the old Comintern. 

In this charge of Communist aid Portuguese liberals also 
see the hand of the United States. A letter from Lisbon dated 
February 10, 1949, written by a liberal supporter of Genetd 
Norton de Mattos, contains the following words: “It is said 
here, and unquestionably with some truth, that the accus 
tion of pro-communism made against General Norton é 
Mattos’s supporters was suggested by the American ambasse 
dor, Mr. Lincoln MacVeagh, who knows how efficacious the 
‘red scare’ has been in his own country.” 

Despite his advanced age General Norton de Mattos com 
ducted a vigorous campaign, and he is now engaged in ft 
grouping his forces. Though the elections were a travest, 
the entire Portuguese population—in continental Portuge!, 
the Azores, and the overseas dominions—responded to the 
call of democracy. The tremendous but orderly crowds which 
surged to the meetings for the liberal general in the smalles 
hamlets and the largest cities were the most impressive move 
ment for the restoration of the republic that Portugal has 
ever witnessed. 
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The Great Garrick 
GARRICK. By Margaret Barton. The 
Macmillan Company. $5. 
contemporaties of David Gar- 
Tos believed him not only the best 
tor who had ever lived but almost the 
inventor of any art of acting worthy of 
the name. Most of them, to be sure, had 
never seen Betterton, of whom almost the 
sme things had been said, and it may 
be that Garrick enjoyed the advantage 
of weak competition. But from the mo- 
ment in 1741 when he made his first 
uheralded performance in a leading 
role until he retired some thirty-five 
years later he reveled in the enjoyment 
of one of the most splendid careers any 
man ever had. There were no struggles, 
for after 2 few months of a provincial 
apprenticeship he leaped into a position 
of recognized supremacy, and that su- 
ptemacy was never questioned until he 
died, rich and honored. The story of his 
success is almost monotonously unre- 
lieved by untoward incident, and though 
he was undoubtedly vain, the only won- 
der is that he remained a very decent 
and sensible human being. Perhaps he 
regretted that he could leave nothing ex- 
cept a reputation behind, but it is diff- 
cult to imagine any other complaint 
against fate which he could possibly 
have had. 
* The present volume is, I believe, the 
first serious attempt in more than forty 
} Yeats to tell his story in reasonably com- 
plete form. It makes no pretense to ab- 
solute completeness, for the records are 
Voluminous and an exhaustive chronicle 
would require several volumes at least. 
Neither does it claim to present any 
startling new discoveries. But the author 
knows her way about the ei ghteenth cen- 
tury very well indeed, her book is emi- 
nently teadable, and it obviously takes 
its place as the work to which any or- 
dinary reader will turn if he wants to 
make Garrick’ s acquaintance. Miss Bar- 
ton Is concerned first of all with events 
ind with the story itself, but she man- 
4g to create an atmosphere and to 
throw light on questions concerning the 
Peculiar nature of Garrick’s gifts and the 
tse Which he made of them. What she 
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has to say strikes out in no new direc- 
tion—tends, indeed, to confirm what has 
been the prevailing attitude—but it is 
also responsible and well supported. 
Perhaps the most striking general fact 
about Garrick is simply that he is a su- 
preme example of a man who had one 
talent, who discovered it early, and who 
cultivated it with the relentless single- 
mindedness of one not interested in any- 
thing else. Nothing except his ability to 
act was remarkable about him. What he 
wrote is usable theatrical stuff but no 
more. And though he moved among 
the great of his day in an age when 
conversation and personality were more 
highly valued and fore relentlessly re- 
corded than at any time before or since, 
there is not one single remark either 
very witty or very shrewd attributed to 
him. He was a good and amusing com- 
panion because he was nearly always 
cheerful, animated, and full of high 
spirits. But he was acting all the time, 
and it was manner not matter which 
counted. He was decent, temperate, pru- 
dent, cautious, methodical, and amiable, 
but these are almost negative things, and 
he seems to have had no personality ex- 
cept that which he assumed for the mo- 
ment, on stage or off. Literally he seemed 
to prefer to act rather than to be, and 
he could act Abel Drugger or Macbeth 
with equal pleasure. One of the earliest 
preserved of his letters is that in which 
he apologizes to his family for taking 
up the disreputable profession of player, 
explaining that it will give him an op- 
portunity to do what he “dotes” on. 
When he had given his farewell per- 
formance he stepped to the front of the 
stage to make a short speech and, so 
Miss Barton says, ‘‘gave the audience a 
Jong look which had in it something of 
agony.” Undoubtedly he loved applause, 
but that was not all. One almost sus- 
pects that only when he was impersonat- 
ing did he feel that he was anybody 
at all. 

It is pretty generally agreed that Gar- 
rick’s immediate predecessors had al- 
lowed acting to fall into mere monot- 
onous declamation. Certainly his imme- 
diate successor, John Philip Kemble, 
was at least relatively cold and formal. 
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But of course we can never know how 
Garrick himself would have struck us. 
His contemporaries marveled at his “‘nat- 
uralness,” at his vivacity, and at the re- 
matkable play of his facial expression, 
but we can never see him except through 
eyes different from ours, A Macbeth cos- 
tumed in the red and gold of a grena- 
dier we might get used to. But would 
he seem to us stilted and “unnatural,” or 
would some extraordinary genius win us 
quickly-to an acceptance of his style? 
If we try to reconcile some of the things 
which were said of him with either the 
many pictures which survive or with 
other contemporary description, it seems 
that he must have combined certain for- 
mal conventions with naturalistic touches 
in a fashion which well might strike us 
as incongruous. One thing is certain. He 
was no follower of the Stanislavsky 
method. One of the best known of all 
the stories about him concerns his ex- 
periment with a new trick in one of the 
great tragic roles of Shakespeare. “It 
will do, it will do,” he is said to have 
whispered triumphantly. to one of his 
fellow-players in the midst of a big 
passionate scene; “I can see it in theic 


eyes.” JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH 


Blackett on the Bomb 
FEAR, WAR, AND THE BOMB. 
Military and Political Consequences 


of Atomic Energy. By P. M. S. 
Blackett. Whittlesey House. $3.50. 


ROFESSOR P. M, S. BLACKETT’S 
provocative and penetrating study 
of the atom bomb, now brought out 
here, was published in England four 
months ago. As a result, we have al- 
ready had a taste of the furious debate 
certain to be aroused by Blackett’s con- 
tention that the atom bomb is not an 
“absolute” weapon; that in believing it 
is Americans have fallen victim to hys- 
teria; and that our atom neurosis has 
led us to demand an unworkable air- 
tight security scheme, the Baruch plan, 
which has been transformed into an in- 
strument of cold war. , 
Blackett is one of the world’s most 
able physicists, winner of the Nobel 
prize in 1948 for his cosmic-ray re- 
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searches (he heads the largest cosmic- 
ray laboratory in Europe), first man to 
photograph the transmutation of an 
element, author of an equation which 
may be the long-sought link between 
gravitation and magnetism—and which 
if proved that, will rank him with Ein- 
stein. During the war he played a lead- 
ing role in devising the battle tactics 
that defeated the German submarine 
offensive; later he was a member of the 
British government Advisory Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy. Thus he brings 
a rare combination of brilliance and ex- 
perience to the formidable task under- 
taken in “Fear, War, and the Bomb’— 
that is, rigorous reexamination of the 
entire atomic-energy question, begin- 
ning with the probable role of the atom 
bomb in a future war. 

As I noted in The Nation at the time 
the book was published in England, 
Blackett contends that atom bombs are 
not enough more powerful than ordi- 
nary bombs, or likely to be sufficiently 
numerous, to exceed the air offensives 
of the last war—air offensives which, 
he shows, were not decisive factors in 
the defeat of Germany and Japan. The 
atom bomb, therefore, cannot bring 
quick victory in a struggle between two 
still greater powers, the United States 
and the U, S. S. R. Intercontinental 
guided missiles and militarily effective 
intercontinental bombers, he also says, 
will not exist for some years; conse- 
quently American fears of a, sudden 
devastating transoceanic A-bomb attack 
are wholly groundless. 

Blackett’s views are widely at var- 
iance with other published opinion. I 
myself feel he has underestimated some- 
what the effect of the concentration of 
attack made possible by atom bombs 
and has overestimated their cost. A 
more precise evaluation of his judg- 
ment will not be possible until the 
United States Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion publishes a long-awaited detailed 
report, due in June, on the effects of 
atom bombs. In any case Blackett’s 
views are buttressed by a wealth of data, 
mainly from official sources, and seem 
to be borne out by current American 
military policy, which continues to in- 
sist on a mass army as the keystone of 
the armed forces. 

How near right Blackett is on the ef- 
fectiveness of the bomb has actually 
little bearing on his next thesis: that the 


Baruch plan imposes very real immedi- 
ate disadvantages on the U. S. S. R. 
and offers in return, at an unspecified 
future date, only the scrapping of our 
bombs and a share in American atomic 
know-how, which by then may be of 
decidedly limited value. In the first 
stage of the plan, for example, the 
U. N. is to make a detailed survey of 
the world’s thorium and uranium re- 
sources, developed and undeveloped. 
This, Blackett declares, will weaken 
Russia’s military position by disclosing 
the location of its strategic industries to 
the United States, which can gain air 
access to many parts of the Soviet 
Union; similar information on Ameri- 
can plants is of no real value to the 
Russians since they lack the bases 
needed to take advantage of it. An- 


_ other one-sided feature of the plan is 


the proposal to distribute atomic-power 
plants throughout the world so as to 
maintain the strategic balance between 
the United States and the U. S. S. R. 
rather than in accordance with economic 
needs, This, Blackett points out, would 
prevent Russia from building extra 
atomic-power plants as a short cut to 
the advanced industrialization of the 
United States. The Russians can no 
more be expected to accept such ar- 
rangements, Blackett argues, than we 
the Soviet counter-proposal that we 
scrap our stockpiles of bombs, our prin- 
cipal counter to the Red Army, as the 
first step toward atomic control. 
Blackett is especially critical of the 
Baruch proposal to eliminate the veto 
from sanctions against atomic violators. 
He holds that it would place the Russian 
economy under the thumb of the inter- 
national Atomic Development Author- 
ity, a body on which the U. S. S. R. 
would be in a permanent minority. In 
the absence of a veto, he asserts, Russia 
could be punished as an atomic aggres- 
sor, however pacific its intentions, for 
building any atomic-power facilities 
whatever beyond those allotted to it. 
Elimination of the veto, moreover, in 
his opinion, would increase rather than 
decrease the hazard of a world war. He 
points out that the U. N. adopted the 
Big Five veto on the ground that sanc- 
tions would not work against a power 
like the United States or the U. S. S. R. 
and that an attempt to impose them 
must lead to a new war. Of course, the 
Charter was drawn before Hiroshima. It 
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is sometimes held that the position i 
now changed, that atom bombs have 
made it possible for the U. N. majority 
to bring overwhelming force to bear 
against any nation whatever. Blackett in. 
sists, on the contrary, that atom bombs 
are no more capable of quickly coercing 
a recalcitrant major power than of de. 
ciding a Sovict-American conflict in a 
few days or weeks. Atom bombs or no, 
the British physicist declares, sanctions 
against a major power still mean world 
war, and the veto is still required to 
keep United States actions within prac. 
ticable limits. 

Blackett consistently overlooks the 
contribution of the Russians to Soviet- 
American misunderstanding. It is diffi. 
cult to disagree, however, with his find- 
ing that the Baruch plan has been 
tailored, as have the Soviet counter. 
proposals, to fit national strategic inter- 
ests. He is also right when he insists 
that American policy makers are aware 
of the plan’s unacceptability and are 
using it as a propaganda weapon in the 
cold war. 

He is on less solid ground when it 
comes to a way out of the atomic im- 
passe. Blackett proposes that we cease 
regarding the atom bomb as a unique 
weapon, to be dealt with separately, and 
treat it together with the problem of the 
Fed Army, so many bombs being 
scrapped for every Red Army division 
disbanded. This is merely another for- 
mula for general disarmament and is 
not unlike a proposal made by the 
U. S. S. R. at the U. N. General As 
sembly in Paris while the book was in 
press in England, Needless to say, the 
Soviet proposal failed, as all such pro- 
posals must, regardless of sponsorship, 
until the cold war ends, after which the 
finding of a satisfactory formula will be 
comparatively simple. 

LEONARD ENGEL 


Success Story 


UNION GUY. By Clayton W. Foun 
tain. The Viking Press. $2.75. 


A SUBSTANTIAL portion of the 
American populace has been ome 
vinced by the press that labor organizers 
spring full-grown, armed with horns, 
blackjacks, and brass knuckles, from the 
womb of some mythical and monstrous 
she-devil. There is a legend in the land 
picturing us as a mob of muscular, cigs 
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smoking goons who grow fat and arro- 
gant by snitching sweat-stained dues 
dollars out of the pockets of brow- 
beaten workers.” 

Thus Brother Fountain starts his en- 
gaging book, and pity ‘tis he’s right. 
Wallowers in Westbrook Pegler’s hog- 
wash, all too many of them union mem- 
pers, listeners to Fulton Lewis, Jr., Henry 
Taylor, and Old Man Minor Prophet 
Kaltenborn, automatically identify union 
organizers with slot-mouthed racketeers. 
| have helped organize unions since 
1912, and for every ‘“pork-chopper” 
smong the run of organizers I have 
found ten hard-working, devoted, and 
courageous “union guys” like the author 
of this book. The trick is to get an audi- 
enct for such a book as “Union Guy,” 
outside, of course, of people on our side. 
No one yet has turned that trick, It still 
takes courage for a publisher to list a 
book with “labor” or “union” in the 
title. Just why remains a mystery. Here 
in “Union Guy” is a swift-paced story 
of the crowded life of a young Ameri- 
can worker and the important union, 
the United Automobile Workers 
(C.1. 0.) which he helped to build. He 
gets plucked by the Communists during 
the depression, works himself loose 
without losing his democratic faith in 
the rank and file, joins up with Walter 
Reuther, Frank Winn, Emil Mazey, and 
the other progressives, liberals, and So- 
cialists in the union to democratize a 
key organization in a movement which 
some day soon may dominate the Amer- 
ican scene, 

This book has suspense, conflict, 
plenty of it, humor, a style of its own, 
even a happy ending. So what more 
does that mythical being “the avetage 
teader” want? I hope I’m wrong, but 
unless the educational department of the 
U. A. W. or some other labor group 
puts a shoulder back of the book's pro- 
motion, I fear it will be passed up in 
favor of some case history of a schizoid 
written in the shape of a novel by a 
Precocious sophomore in Bergen Junior 
High. 

Well, “de gustibus . . .” and in 
the meantime we can be thankful for a 
Contribution to labor literature compar- 
ible in many ways to the sparkling stufl 
Which Edward Levinson, to whom Clay- 
ton Fountain dedicates his book, turned 
out about the early days of the C. I. O. 
MCALISTER COLEMAN 
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raphy, and so very explicit, especially in 
the last volumes, as to be almost re- 
dundant. The letters in which he ex- 
plains to this or that friend the artistic 
purpose of a work then still in progress 
only repeat the beautiful didactic pass- 
ages which form such a large part 
of it. “Read alone or in conjunction 
with ‘Remembrance of Things Past,’ 
they reveal to us a man, etc., etc.” So 
the blurb on the dust jacket. But “read 
alone,” these letters would prevent any- 
one's ever turning to the novel. One can 
cope with mere boredom, but Proust's 


Proust’s Letters 

THE LETTERS OF MARCEL PROUST. 
Translated and Edited with Notes, by 
Mina Curtiss. Random House. $5. 


ROUST'S letters were not written 

for publication, and it is not his 
fault if only the last ones in this col- 
lection are interesting. Even these con- 
tribute very little to an understanding 
of his novel. In spite of the author's re- 
peated protestations that the narrator of 
“A la Recherche du Temps Perdu” is 
not himself, it is a complete autobiog- 
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parasitism, his toadying and cowardice, 
his wheedling vulgarity—all the things 


precisely which are kept out of the novel. 


—fill one with a vicarious embarrass- 
ment so intense as to make one wonder 
whether the publication of these letters 
was not an unconsciously sadistic act. 
But then, the literary acumen of the 
translator and editor of this collection is 
summed up in her preface—in trans- 
lating she has “not felt shadowed by the 
brilliant and imaginative work of Scott 
Moncrieff.” 

There is a good deal of literary chit- 
chat; there is an account of Gide’s devi- 
ous and quite hypocritical machinations 
for obtaining the copyright of ‘Temps 
Perdu”’—which he and the other editers 
of the N.R.F. had thought a failure and 
refused to publish until Grasset issued 
the first volumes; there is Proust’s own 
rationalized chicanery; there is a good 
deal about Robert de Montesquiou; 
there are some statements about the pur- 
pose and structure of the novel and 
about the special sense for perceiving 
the unconscious; but even this seems 
ptetty much out of date and superficial 
compared to the work of Freud. On the 
whole, and in spite of Miss Curtiss’s 
magnificently aseptic notes and com- 
ments, this is the most boring book I’ve 
read in years. Proust himself realized 
this better than anyone else. Blamed by 
friends for his inability to be intimate 
in his correspondence, he wrote: “It is 
true that there are people superior to 
their books, but that is because their 
books aren’t books. 

RENE BLANC-ROOS 


Books in Brief 


SWEEPER IN THE SKY. By Helen 
Wright. Macmillan. $4. A charming 
biography of Maria Mitchell (1818-89). 
In her later years Maria was famous as 
an astronomer, as first director of the 
Vassar College observatory, and as 
leader in the woman’s-rights movement. 
But the most delightful sections of the 
book deal with her early life on Nan- 
tucket in the great days of whaling. 








GOLD RUSH ALBUM, Edited by 
Joseph Henry Jackson. Scribner. $10. 
A handsome pictorial history of the 
California gold rush with hundreds ot 
illustrations covering every phase of that 
picturesque episode. 


Fiction in Review 








iy IS with deep regret that one learns 
that Elizabeth Charlotte Webster, 
author of “Ceremony of Innocence” 
(Harcourt, Brace, $2.75), died shortly 
after the completion of her first book, 
and that one recommends it knowing 
that nothing more will follow from her 
pen. The regret has two sources. Miss 
Webster’s talent is very remarkable, of 
a kind not easily duplicated in present- 
day fiction. If you can imagine a first- 
rate novelist of social manners—urbane, 
witty, a fine stylist, an acutely satiric 
but sympathetic observer of social be- 
havior—who at the same time is con- 
cerned to hypothecate man’s ultimate 
fate, you perhaps have some notion of 
Miss Webster’s unusual gift. But in ad- 
dition to wanting more of Miss Web- 
ster’s work because it is so delightful 
and striking, one wants a possible fur- 
ther clue to the meaning of the present 
novel, ; 

To read “Ceremony of Innocence” 
only for its charms of story and style 
is to miss its full implications. The epi- 
graph to the book is from Yeats’s “The 
Second Coming.” 


Mete anarchy is loosed upon the world, 

The blood-dimmed tide is loosed, and 
everywhere 

The ceremony of innocence is drowned; 

The best lack all conviction, while the 
worst 

Are full of passionate intensity. 

Surely some revelation is at hand; 

Surely the Second Coming is at hand. 


These are not, of course, the closing 
lines of the poem. We recall the nature 
of the revelation Yeats goes on to de- 
scribe—"‘somewhere in sands of the 
desert/ A shape with lion body and the 
head of a man... its hour come round 
at last/ Slouches towards Bethlehem to 
be born.”” Miss Webster would seem to 
have in mind perhaps some similar ter- 
rible image of the coming revelation; 
but the precise nature of her vision is a 
bit obscure, and her future writing 
might have clarified it. 

A South African, Miss Webster sets 
her novel in a South African city called 
Geldersburg—a raw, tense modern me- 
tropolis grown up in the very midst of 
the veld. On the outskirts rises a quiet 
Anglican convent devoted to the rescue 


The NATION 


of fallen women. There comes to the 
convent a novice, Sybil, who, it turns 
out, has supernatural powers; she cap 
cure the sick, she is clairvoyante and 
clairaudiente, she can prophesy. The 
novice becomes pregnant, an irony 
scarcely to be endured in a sisterhood 
which salvages lost females (“When 
you fell, you fell; there was no sliding 
scale”). It is not a virgin conception: 
Sybil’s innocence is a purity within 
rather than without sex. The girl is firm 
in the knowledge that the birth she 
awaits is the birth of the new Christ 

Up to this point Miss Webster's 
satire of a weary church is not only wise 
and skilful but wonderfully refined, in 
the literal sense of the word. In com- 
parison, indeed, the satiric-religious 
novels of, say, Evelyn Waugh and Al- 
dous Huxley seem gross and importu- 
nate. It is the dénouement of the story, 
the scene in which Sybil describes the 
role of the son she is about to bear, 
which pulls one up sharply from a mere 
relaxed enjoyment of a happy irrever- 
ence. “I bring now into the world,” 
the novice announces to the shocked 
clerics of Geldersburg, “a child who 
will one day help to liberate mankind, 
..« The world will mock him, will call 
him ‘madman.’ And then . . . having 
cut himself off from all men, to fashion 
a machine that will bridge the gulf twixt 
this sphere and the next, he will one 
day accomplish what he set out to do. 
. .. People will learn that the dead live. 
They will embrace each other, shout 
‘There is no death.’” The scene com 
cludes: “My mission is to bring com 
fusion upon the church—confusion and 
destruction.” 

We understand of course that tht 
church cannot exist without the idea of 
death; that to unite the spheres of the 
living and the not-living in any Way 
but by faith is to require a whole nev 
concept of the spirit. But this limite 
interpretation of Sybil’s prophecy fais 
to take into account the fact that th 
revelation is to come by means of # 
machine connecting the spheres; and We 
recall that there has been an eallitt 
scene in which Sybil ascribes her supé* 
natural powers to the geological forms 
tions of the African coast. Either, thet 
Miss Webster must be accused of th 
facile materialistic assumption of spifitt 
alism, or she is guilty of another kind 
vulgar materialism—the belief in scienct 
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as the new God. And in either event she 
quite devalues, even mocks, Yeats’s 
tragic premonition. But this may be ex- 
actly what she intended to do: after all, 
her ceremony of innocence, far from be- 
ing “drowned,” is triumphant. 

I am not sure of Miss Webster’s 
meaning. It is the compliment due her 
novel, however, that I came finally to 
read it this closely, searching out the 
intention in its text as one might study 
the text of a poem. And that an appar- 
ently “light” novel should command 
this kind of serious attention constitutes, 
I think, a bit of a literary miracle. 
Shortly after publication, “Ceremony of 
Innocence” was awarded an important 
South African prize. I wonder if the 
judges knew just what, besides a charm- 
ing talent, they might be rewarding. 

It is scarcely fair to Jerome Weidman 
to have read, and need to comment on, 
his newest novel, “The Price Is Right” 
(Harcourt, Brace, $3), just after Miss 
Webster’s book. The transition from the 
one quality of feeling to the other is 
almost too melodramatic. There was a 
time, in his first novels, when Mr. 
Weidman had his own real, if circum- 
scribed, vision of truth, when to accuse 
him of being too disagreeable—it was 
what the critics were always saying— 
was to hold him responsible for a world 
he never made but simply reported ac- 
curately and even with the affection of 
honesty. But neither the good nor the 
bad characters in “The Price Is Right” 
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are the responsibility of anyone except 
their author, for they are not true; they 
merely talk and act as a certain section 
of society—the fellow-travelers of liter- 
ary seriousness—likes to suppose people 
of their sort talk and act. Mr. Weidman 
has become one of the “wise boys” of 
fiction who know the moral price of 
everything and the moral value of noth- 
ing. His present book is the story of a 
young advertising man who learns that 
selfishness and disloyalty in business do 
not pay. It is a bore as well as another 
long sure step away from Mr. Weid- 
man’s admirable beginnings as a novel- 
ist. DIANA TRILLING 
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| pa the revival of any play from 
the recent past there is a standard 


review which consists in saying: (a) 
that the piece is “dated”; (b) that it 
moves too slowly; and (c) that the per- 
formance is not as good as the original 
one. Most of my colleagues trotted out 
this ready-made discourse for ‘They 
Knew What They Wanted” (Music 
Box), but on this occasion it seems to 
me almost entirely inappropriate. I con- 
fess that I reviewed the play on its 
first appearance in 1924, and it may 
therefore be suggested that I am too 
“dated” myself to know whether it is 
“dated” or not, but I should like to 
argue—in reverse order—all three of 
the points raised. 

As to the performance, it is true that 
Pauline Lord, Richard Bennett, and 
Glenn Anders constituted in 1924 an 
almost perfect team. But it is equally 
true that Paula Stone, Paul Muni, and 
Edward Andrews are fully good enough 
to bring out the principal values in a 
play which is still compassionate and 
moving enough to be one of the two or 
three things most worth seeing on 
Broadway. Mr. Muni does not have 
the relaxed ease which made Richard 
Bennett’s performance so delightfully 
convincing. Perhaps there is just a little 
too much conscious art in the process 
which transforms him inte an Italian 
wine grower, and perhaps he rather 
overdoes the piling up of bits of char- 
acteristic “business.” But his is a re- 


markable performance nevertheless, and 
if ‘Edward Andrews does not get a 
much individuality inte the part of the 
young wobblie as Glenn Anders did, he 
at least makes him believable, Miy 
Stone is, to my mind, the best of the 
three, She seems a good deaf younges 
than Pauline Lord did, and she makes 
Amy somewhat less tragic, for Mis 
Lord in all her parts exploited some 
thing in her own personality which 
managed to suggest a tragic past. But 
I should hesitate to say that Miss Lord 
was any more believable than Miss 
Stone. It is a difficult part, and Miss 
Stone shows herself to be a finer per- 
former than any except those who saw 
her some years ago in “Dark of the 
Moon” are likely to have realized be 
fore now. 

As to the charge that the play “moves 
too slowly,” I can only say that I was 
totally unaware of the alleged fact, 
and I suspect that the questien whether 
or not it is “dated” is the really signif 
cant one, Like most works of fiction 
which are both highly successful and to 
some extent substantial, “They Knew 
What They Wanted” had its timely as 
well as its more durably interesting as- 
pects, and in the present case it is not 
difficult to separate them. 

In 1924 most spectators, including 
the present writer, probably saw it as, 
first of all, a comment on what we were 
then proud to call “our changing 
morals.” The heroine becomes pregnant 
with an illegitimate child on the very 
night following her marriage of con 
venience to a man much older than 
herself, and the situation is very in- 
geniously constructed to demonstrate 
how an essentially decent young woman 
might have got herself into so shocking 
a mess, What is—or was—even more 
startling is the conclusion, in which the 
husband comes to accept the situation 
and the three persons concerned ga 
what they wanted because they are all 
sensible enough to know what it was, to 
face the situation honestly, and to reject 
their first passionate reactions. Under 
this aspect the play is a “fable for mod 
erns”—of the nineteen twenties. 

But the author himself, in 4 stale 
ment printed at the head of the pro 
gram of the present production, pointed 
out that his fable was borrowed from 
the story of Tristan and Isolde, sad 
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one can hardly reject that story as 
“dated.” At the present moment it is 
fashionable to talk about “myth” as the 
only enduring and the only really sig- 
nificant element in any literary work. 
What simpler example of the most ele- 
mentary meaning of this contention 
could one find than the present play? 
At its core is a story which has always 
been interesting and which will remain 
so as long as human beings remain rec- 
ognizably what they have been since the 
earliest were told. The author took that 
story, gave it a local habitation, and 
dressed it in the sentiments and the 
language of his time. To most spec- 
tators it seemed almost shockingly mod- 
em rather than ancient, and most of 
them probably believed that what in- 
terested them most was its “modern” 
and paradoxical lesson. But its real 
hold upon their interest was always the 
thing which they never suspected—a 
myth embodying a fundamental human 
situation. 

Sidney Howard was an intelligent, 


. sensible, and able man rather than a 


wtiter of genius. “They Knew What 
They Wanted,” though probably his 
best play, is sound, sturdy, and engag- 
ing rather than great. But it will be a 
pity if present-day spectators deprive 
themselves of an opportunity to enjoy a 
really admirable play just because they 
are nervously anxious to demonstrate 
that they, at least, are not dated. 


Films 


AYMOND RADIGUET died in 

Paris in 1922 at the age of twenty. 
He was already the author of several 
poems and of two novels of considerable 
distinction, “Le Bal du Comte d’Orgel” 
and “Le Diable au Corps.” A screen 
Version of the second book is now to 
be seen at the Paris Theater under the 
literally translated but rather crude- 
sounding title of “Devil in the Flesh.” 
The apocryphal stories concerning the 
writing of “Le Diable au Corps” are 
many, but whether it was written single- 
handed by Radiguet at the age of seven- 
teen or whether Jean Cocteau or some- 
one else helped to put the prose into 
teadable shape is a matter of compara- 
live indifference: the essential act of 
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creation was certainly Radiguet’s alone 
in that it was he who lived through 
and understood the experience so vividly 
described in the book. The story is, in 
fact, undisguisedly autobiographical— 
an account of an adolescent love affair 
told with such passion and real roman- 
tic feeling that it is, ia my opinion, the 
definitive work on that difficult subject. 
How such a very moving book could 
have been written at such an early age 
can probably be explained by contend- 
ing that adolescent love can only be 
described properly at the moment of ex- 
perience and that-once understood—in 
the philosophic, analytic sense—it ceases 
to exist except on the half-joke or aber- 
rational level. But whatever the reasons, 
Radiguet has been uniquely successful 
in catching the essence of a lovely and 
fleeting experience in much the same 
way as a painter can occasionally catch 
a fugitive light. 

Jean Auranche and Pierre Bost, who 
wrote the screen play of “Devil in the 
Flesh,” Claude Autant Lara, who di- 
rected it, and Gerard Philipe and Mich- 
eline Presle, who play the leading roles, 
are to be congratulated on giving the 
film an atmosphere identical with that 
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of the book—passionately romantic, 
even erotic, and at the same time pel- 
lucid and innocent. The camera is un- 
obtrusive; the setting—a small village 
on the Marne, a restaurant, and Harry's 
Bar in Paris during the First World 
War—is exactly right; the only note 
of overemphasis, and it is slight, is a 
tendency to distort and exaggerate the 
minor characters to the point of absurd- 
ity for the sake of a laugh or two, 
The story is not only delicate but 
“delicate,” and it has been handled by 
all concerned with masterly tact and 
good taste—which doubtless accounts 
for our being able to see the film in a 
virtually uncut version. According to the 
code of American movie morals, un- 
sanctified love only takes place to the 
mutual and immediate discomfiture of 
the erring parties, but here we are 
shown the consuming and consummated 
passion of a boy of seventeen for an 
older woman married to a soldier away 
at the front. The lovers ‘live together 
openly, sometimes they are even happy, 
we ate shown very intimate details of 
their lives—and it is a very happy 
thought that whoever is responsible for 
what we do or do not see on the screen 
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in New York is so well able to distin- 
guish between art and pornography. 

The film could never have been com- 
pletely successful, however, if the lead- 
ing roles had not been played to perfec- 
tion. Gerard Philipe and Micheline 
Presle are ideally cast. Philipe has been 
seen on the screen once before in this 
country, as Prince Muishkine in “The 
Idiot.” In that film he gave an indica- 
tion of what a really fine actor he is, 
but here he is little short of superb in 
his ability to make fully understandable 
the emotions of a half-man half-boy 
who does not understand them himself; 
Micheline Presle has a less exacting 
part, but she is as lovely and charming 
and touching as she should be; and the 
two of them manage to suggest with 
complete conviction that it is not only 
inevitable but right that they should be 
in love. 


Records 


— the poor recordings issued 
on standard (78 r.p.m.) records by 
Columbia in the past eight or nine years 
the most heart-breaking have been those 
of the performances of the Budapest 
Quartet: I have therefore listened to the 
new LP “dubbings” of some of them 
that Columbia has made from the origi- 
nal (“‘safety”) masters: the ones of Bee- 
thoven’s Quartets Opus 18 Nos. 1, 4, 
and 6, Opus 95, Opus 131, Opus 132, 
Haydn’s Opus 74 No. 3, Mozart’s Quin- 
tet K. 515 and Piano Quartets K. 478 
and 493, Debussy’s Quartet. And I am 
happy to be able to report that while they 
don’t have the warmth and luster of the 
earlier RCA Victor Budapest Quartet 
recordings and are not flawless, most of 
them sound clear, bright, and natural— 
in other words without the falsifying 
distortion, harshness, dulness, and other 
major defects of the old standard shel- 
lac dubbings from the same masters. 
The two exceptions are the new versions 
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of Mozart’s Piano Quartets: in K. 478 
the sound is unresonant, the piano dull, 
the violin shrill; in K. 493 the sound is 
only a little more resonant, the piano a 
little less dull. Played on the Columbia 
LP player all the recordings lack suf- 
ficient bass, which one has to be able 
to supply by means of bass-compensation 
from the amplifier; and even with such 
compensation the. bass is weak in the 
Opus 131 and the Debussy. Also, in the 
bits of Opus 18 No. 1 and Opus 132 
and K. 478 that I tried there was occa- 
sional distortion from poor tracking— 
which there may not be with another 
LP pickup. 

I have also listened to the new LP 
dubbing of the Bruno Walter-New York 
Philharmonic recording of Schubert’s 
Symphony No. 9 and found that it has 
the brightness and bass that the standard 
dubbing lacked, but is a little com- 
pressed and strident. The LP dubbing 
of the recent Ormandy-Philadelphia Or- 
chestra recording of Haydn’s Symphony 
No. 88 doesn’t have the boomy bass of 
the standard dubbing, but is too sharp 
in fortissimo, The LP dubbing of the 
recent Szell-Cleveland Orchestra record- 
ing of Mozart’s K. 543 is brighter and 
more lustrous than the standard dubbing 
and has more bass but still not enough. 
The LP dubbing of the Casadesus re- 
cording of Chopin’s Sonata Opus 35 is 
shallow in sound and as unclear in tex- 
ture as the standard dubbing. 

The Mozart and Haydn symphonies 
are on the two sides of one 12-inch LP 
record—as are the Haydn quartet and 
Beethoven’s Opus 18 No. 4, and Bee- 
thoven’s Opus 95 and Opus 18 No. 6. 
This seems to me a highly objectionable 
way of putting short works on the LP 
records—as objectionable as putting 
Berlioz’s ‘Royal Hunt and Storm” and 
Borodin’s “Prince Igor” Overture into 
one album of standard records. There 
should be no more than one symphony 
or quartet on one LP record; and the 
way to achieve that with a work like a 
Haydn or Mozart symphony or quartet 
is to put it on the two sides of a 10- 
incher, as was done with the Chopin 
sonata, or on one side of a 12-incher. 

For the rest, here is a report on sev- 
eral English Decca orchestral record- 
ings. First, Mozart’s Symphony K. 504 
(“Prague”), in a clear, straightforward 
performance by Ansermet and L’Or- 


The NATION 


chestre de la Suisse romande, its 1. 
corded sound good but without bril. 
liance, and one side of my COpy waver. 
ing in pitch (ED-91, $7.35). Then 
Beethoven’s “Pastoral” Symphony, per. 
formed by Kleiber and the London 
Philharmonic—the second and last 
movements too slow, the record sound 
good (ED-95, $11.55). Next Schu 
mann’s Symphony No. 4, with its lovely 
inner movements, in an erratically paced 
performance by Miinch and the Lon- 
don Philharmonic, its recorded sound 
rich and spacious, but with very heavy 
bass and edged violins, and ovet-cut 
climaxes that produce poor tracking and 
distortion (ED-61, $7). Next the 
charming Scarlatti-Tommasini music 
from the ballet “The Geod-Humored 
Ladies,” in a heavy-handed perform. 
ance by Malcolm Sargent with the Lon- 
don Symphony, its recorded sound bril- 
liant but with heavy bass (BD-92, 
$5.25). Then Brahms’s Concerto for vio- 
lin and cello, its ponderousness in- 
creased by Schuricht’s pacing of the 
performance by L’Orchestre de la Suisse 
romande with Kulenkampff and Maii- 
nardi—the latter playing with rather dry 
cello tone and labored style, the former 
with more engaging violin tone and 
fluid style, and the recorded sound 
being good (ED-94, $9.45). And 
finally Debussy’s Petite Suite, in the 
sugary idiom of his early pieces, in 
superb performance by Ansermet and 
the Paris Conservatory Concerts Orches 
tra that is superbly recorded, though 
with heavy bass (ED-98, $5.25). 
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Letters to the Editors 


You Can’t Say That! 


Dear Sirs: I am a minister living close 
to the small city of Gardner, Massachu- 
sats. Ten days ago with a number of 
other ministers in and near Gardner I 
was invited to take part in a forum of 
the air on radio station WHOB of that 
city. The subject was How Do the 
| American People View the Religious 
Persecutions in Europe? The principal 
occasion for the topic was, of course, the 
celebrated case of Cardinal Mindszenty. 

In the course of the discussion I un- 
dettook to present some of the political 
sands taken by the Cardinal, drawing 
upon Ruth Karpf's article in The Na- 
im for January 8. I was immediately 
checked by the chairman, another min- 
ister, who along with the rest of us had 
been instructed by the station to avoid 
any statement that might make trouble. 
Gardner has a very large Roman Catho- 
lic group, and the station fears it. 

About the same time I wrote a letter 
to the Gardner News, the only daily 
paper in Gardner, embodying some of 
Ruth Karpf’s report. The editor refused 
to print it, saying it would cause too 
much trouble, but promised to consider 
a milder version. I sent him a second 
letter. But he refused to publish this 
either, stating the paper had decided to 
print no further communications on the 
subject. 

How much freedom of expression is 
there in America? 

EDWIN E. AIKEN, JR. 
Baldwinville, Mass., February 26 


Mr. Werth’s Equanimity 


Dear Sirs: After a three months’ stay 
in Prague Alexander Werth is able to 
assure us (in The Nation, February 19), 
that his “heart is not broken” by what 
he has seen and that, moreover, the new 
Cechoslovakian regime has “im- 
pressed” a good part of the Czechoslo- 
vakian people. Disarmingly employing 
‘familiar tactic designed to prove his 
faimess and objectivity, Mr. Werth does 
confess that “Czechoslovakia today has 
‘ome extremely unpleasant aspects.” He 
lits the expropriation of thousands of 

and professional people, the 
purging of many artists and writers, the 
‘pulsion because of their political opin- 
‘00s of at least 5,000 students, impris- 
sament for contact with foreigners, the 





creation of labor camps for uncoopera- 
tive elements in the population. Mr. 
Werth’s equanimity in the face of these 
typical conditions of dictatorship leads 
one to wonder how much evidence of 
repression he needs before he can 
feel some degree of revulsion, Were it 
a nascent Hitlerism which was on trial, 
were these “‘unpleasantnesses” the un- 
pleasantnesses of Nazism, would Mr. 
Werth’s emotions remain similarly un- 
touched ? 

In the same issue Freda Kirchwey 
writes passionately, and properly, in 
protest of our current loans to Franco. 
“For ten years,” says Miss Kirchwey, 
“the Spanish people have suffered under 
a fascist rule planted on their necks 
with the acquiescence of the Western 
democracies.” She appeals to Americans 
to voice their disapproval of our State 
Department’s policy toward Spain, and 
ends her editorial: ““We want no creep- 
ing rehabilitation of the Spanish dicta- 
tor.” Quite right. But what about The 
Nation's consistently implied—I can- 
not bring myself to use the word “cteep- 
ing”—support of the Moscow dictator- 


- ship? 


That The Nation is entirely liberal in 
the sense that it permits political opin- 
ions wholly opposed to those of its edi- 
torial pages to appear in its book re- 
views, this writer can unequivocally af- 
firm. But surely a meaningful liberalism 
demands at this time more than this 
limited allegiance to the concept of free 
speech, It also requires something far 
more difficult to achieve and desperately 
needed in this day of political confu- 
sion—a clearly defined, logically pur- 
sued position in regard to all abrogations 
of democratic freedom, whether under 
Communist dictatorship or under fascist 
dictatorship. DIANA TRILLING 
New York, February 25 


Mr. Werth’s Subtlety 


Dear Sirs: Alexander Werth’s’ Brave 
New World in Czechoslovakia is prob- 
ably one of the most embarrassing and 
ignoble apologias for the wave of the 
future your magazine has ever printed.... 

There was a time, too, that the youth 
of Germany were “impressed” by their 
new state, excited by the revolution 
Hitler was working in their country, 
and “interested” in Germany's next 
stage. (Unlike Czechoslovakia, Germany 


did happen to be in pretty bad shape 
at the time.) And there were writers 
telling us then, too, that the new Ger- 
many was here to stay, and “the sooner 
the West faces it, the better.” 

Or is this Mr. Werth’s sly way of 
telling us that a once great democracy 
is now a grim-faced and embittered 
stepchild of the new terrorism? 

WALTER H. WAGGONER 
Washington, February 25 


{Perhaps it is—EDITORS THE NA- 
TION} 


Progressive Forces in the 
New Japan 


Dear Sirs: Your editorial comment of 
December 18 and the review in the 
same issue by Dr. Peffer of Mark 
Gayn’s book, both dealing with Japan, 
provoke me to suggest that we should 
not be content with the sour notes of 
the journalists who always start with 
the assumption that MacArthur must be 
wrong. In effect, and too often, their 
criticism gives aid and comfort to the 
Stalinist forces in Japan which with 
radio propaganda, lavish distribution of 
literature, and numerous personnel are 
exploiting for ulterior purposes the 
legitimate grievances of the Japanese 
workers. (Some of Gayn’s criticisms are 
justified because liberals in 1947-48 
bowed to reaction there as here, and 
the more recent resuscitated’ Japanese 
spy reports suggest the aberrations of a 
jittery military mind, which, however, 
has recovered enough to acknowledge 
its error.) 

The official complacency in the re- 
ports of the State Department and the 
publicity of the American business rep- 
resentatives, who find it easy to renew 
their old-time connections with the 
Zaibatsu firms, should not obscure the 
new progressive elements in post-war 
Japan which need support. For ex- 
ample, the trade unions, under the in- 
spiration of the State Department direc- 
tives to SCAP, issued while the Wag- 
mer act operated in the United States, 
attained a membership of over six mil- 
lion. SCAP officials who were influenced 
by Taft-Hartley must also be aware of 
its probable repeal. 

American trade unionists should give 
the free trade unions of Japan the help 
and support which they deserve. 
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Crossword Puzzle No. 304 


BY FRANK W. LEWIS 
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ACROSS 


1 An animal with a row of teeth be- 
neath the surface. (8) 
5 Gentlemen do this to the light, re- 
utedly. (6) 

9 ( 7” this city rise from the flames. 
10 Find these round on the roof; (7) 
11 See 2 down. 

12 Alternatively, I head no small com- 

pany in South America. (7) 

13 as sort of Red threatened to be, 
It’s broke when financial. (18) 
At the end of an elegy. (7) 

A collection of leaves in white. (7) 
If this were heavier, it probably 
wouldn’t be tender. (7 
Pearl in a southern cake, perhaps. 


7 
in Great American is in the west. 


No charge for wine at such a place? 


DOWN 


1 Decapitated snake? (6) 

2 One of Browning’s things which 
were of 11, when home. 

3 in excited can’t do it reflexively. 
4 

6 


To hamper, perhaps? (5, 8) 
One sort of caliper is about the same 
as another. (7) 


7 re only thieves do, in the army. 


8 Answers, or spends the change. (8) 

10 Perhaps, but only nudists do any- 
thing about it! (7, 6) 

14 In a word, insurgents did; in two, 
they were. 

16 These facilitate exchanges between 
banks. 

17 Agent who lives off the land? (7) 

18 Logical successor to an “L” bracket? 


(7) 

19 Sort of topic one finds about the 
morning in Mexico. (7) 

20 Dress, and keep watch here? (6) 


SOLUTION TO PUZZLE No. 308 


ACROSS :—1 WAGH SCALE; 6 DWARF; 9 
RADICAL; 10 TRACTOR; 11 SOD; 12 
NEGATE; 13 LOST; 15 PANTHERS; 16 
SHASTA; 18 LAMENT; 20 STARGAZE; 23 
NARY; 24 BO-PEEP; 25 OAR; 28 USURP- 
ER; 29 EARMARK; 30 NESTS; 31 HOL- 
LYWOOD. 


DOWN:—1 WORDS; 2 GADSDEN; 3 SEC- 
OND-HAND; 4 ALLEGORY; 6 DIAL; 7 
ACTIONS; 8 FIRST-RATE; 14 THIRD 
PARTY; 15 PALANQUIN; 17 ETHEREAL; 
19 MARQUIS; 21 AVOCADO; 22 and 5 
FOURTH ESTATE; 26 RAKED}; 27. OPUS. 








Readers are invited to send for a free copy of Mr. Lewis’s “ground rules.” Address 
requests to Puzzle Dept., The Nation, 20 Vesey Street, New York 7, New York. 








The NATION 


Murphy, Killen, Townsend, Baldwia, 
Romer, Deverall, Doughty, arid, most 
recently, Assistant Secretary of Labor 
Gibson are among the trade unionists 
and advocates of civil liberties who 
have seen at first hand the work of tha 
trade unions. My own six weeks’ visit 
to Japan in 1946 Ied to direct union 
contacts which convince me that there 
are many progressive elements amon 
the trade unions, cooperatives, and So 
cialists there. There should be further 
exchange of delegations as well as 
permanent consultant service to hel 
the Japanese unions play their impor. 
tant role in the New Japan. The tein. 
troduction of “free enterprise” in Japan 
will be dangerous if the mother com. 
panies of the United States return to 
menace the social gains made in that 
country in the first years of SCAP. The 
Social Democratic members of the 
Japanese Diet rightly insist that the 
British and the Scandinavian approach 
by way of democratic collectivism is 
more akin to their needs than an in- 
sistence upon either “free enterprise” 
or a revival of the Zaibatsu, Many of 
the basic services and , industries of 
Japan are already nationalized, and that 
of course was the difficulty when SCAP 
prohibited any strikes in government 
services. This insistence led to the res 
ignation of James S. Killen, who fore: 
cast the Communist election gains, and 
who explained his attitude and received 
the support of the Cincinnati conven 
tion of the A. F. of L. 

Other forces which need encourage 
ment are those purging education of its 
old surviving elements of Mikado wor: 
ship and those giving women new op 
portunities, both economic and political 
Here the educational agencies and the 
women’s organizations of the United 
States should lend a hand, and the 
State Department at Washington should 
be at pains to assist in exchange of 
delegations. Interchanges should not 
only be on a professional or a church 
missionary level. They should includs 
non-academic groups and organizations 
in order to be helpful in the immediate 
present. Independent observers from tht 
A. F. of L. and C. I. O. and Railroad 
Brotherhoods, with full freedom fot 
travel, inspection, and report, should be 
sent by the State Department in co 
junction with our Department of Labot 
Representatives of the American Mat 
agement Association and—most impor 
tantly for Japan—representatives 4 
farmers’ and consumers’ cooperative 
are required. 


We should recognize, as Hisenhows 
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SELECT 
COTTAGE GROUP 


featuring DAY CAMP of note 


Gracious family summers In magnificent country 50 
piles above N. Y. 300 scenic acres, spacious private 
lske, sandy beach. For children ander 11, progres- 
sive Day Camp supervised by former camp owner- 
director of repute. For Parents, full recreational 
facilities, social hall. Golf nearby. Exquisite 4-room 
eattages, with fireplace and screcned porch. Easy com- 
. Fond delivered. For rental details at 


LAKE CHARLES MANOR 


contact 
BR, Englander, 1417 Ave, K, B’klyn, N. Y. 











Tel.: ESplanade 7-7730 


An incomparable all-season resort. 
Complete sports In a winter wonder. 
land at famous Leake Mahopac. Re- 
nowned for fine cuisine, 
accommodations, warm hospitality. 
ow winter rat 


enna 








excellent 





50 MILES from N-Y 


PUREST HOUSE 


|AKE MAHOPAC, N.Y. - Tel. MAHOPAC 688 


HATHAWAY LODGE 


OPEN ALL YEAR—FOR ADULTS 
Formerly the palatial 592-acre Macy estate in the 
beautiful “Hills of the Sky.’’ Luxurious rooms, many 





replaces, Walking, hiking—magnificent 
Ki yhing Horseback riding. Skiing, ice skat- 
ing in season. Recordings, ping-pong, library, infor- 
dancing. Delicious food. Easy transportation. 
ATTRACTIVE WINTER RATES 
For reservations or booklet write or cal} 


HATHAWAY LODGE, Haines Falls, N. Y. 
ems Telephone: Tannersville 299 


PUBLISHING SERVICE 


WRITERS—Efficient sales service for your 
books, short stories, articles, plays. Free 
booklet. Write today! Daniel S. Mead Liter- 
ary Agency, 264 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C. 1. 


LITERARY SERVICE 


TRANSLATION AND RESEARCH in 
20 languages by European specialists. Amer- 
ican Committee for Emigre Scholars and 
Writers, Dept. N, 66 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
$Pring 7-1181. 


TYPING SERVICE 


MANUSCRIPT and thesis typing. Intelli- 
gent, inexpensive. Ambassador Office Serv- 
ice, 17 East 48th St.. N. Y. C. PL 3-1364. 


HANDWRITING ANALYSIS 


SCIENTIFIC HANDWRITING analysis. 
Alfred Kanfer, 62 Leroy St., N. Y. C. Tel. 
WA 41575. Cooperating with doctors, psy- 
chologists, schools, firms, industries. Lessons 
by appointment, evenings. Marital, educa- 
ys secetional, psychological problems. 






































VARI-TYPER 
Composition Service 
Expert preparation of copy for offset 
Teproduction Especially suitable for 


tabular matter, price lists, catalogs, 
Pamphlets, manuals. 


Wide selection of type faces. 
Efficient service at reasonable rates. 
Call or write for catalog of type faces. 

’ — ORGANIZATION, Inc 
ve., N. Y. 10, MU 3-1492 




















does, that military occupation cannot 
suppress justifiable resentment against 
exploitation and that no military police 
can arrest ideas. The problems of infla- 
tion, food supply, rebuilding of cities, 
markets, and surplus population are com- 
plicated and difficult, and the United 
States cannot permanently continue the 
cost of occupation. Japan cannot be 
used merely as an anti-Soviet bastion. 
The descendants of Jefferson and Lin- 
coln make poor pukka sahibs. The pro- 
gressive forces of the United States have 
a unique responsibility in the develop- 
ment of the new Japan to aid progres- 
sive forces there. No nation can free 
another, but the United States can play 
the part of a wise teacher in helping 
the new Japan to grow, recognizing that 
a wise teacher plans to make himself 
expendable. MARK STARR 
New York, February 21 


Government by Kilowatt 


Dear Sirs: The Facts on Franchise Com- 
mittee of Boulder wishes to thank you 
for the attention your magazine paid, in 
its issue of February 12, to our struggle 
with the Public Service Company. We 
lost the first round on February 21 by 
a three-to-five vote. But in Denver in 
1947 the vote favoring the same com- 
pany was more than eight to one. So we 
feel we secured a measured victory. The 
district manager, Frank Henderson, con- 
ceded as much over the radio. Before 
the election, he was said to expect re 
turns between five and ten to one. 

We learned a few things from the 
campaign: (1) Our city manager has 
taken his position with the company, 
When the votes were being counted at 
city hall, for example, he sat with and 
rejoiced with company officials, (2) Our 
City Council—since it stands eight to 
one for the company—does not repre 
sent the electorate. (3) The company does 
not play fair in these elections, to put 
it mildly. It paid its employees time and 
a half for house-to-house propaganda, 
which is specifically unlawful by the 
terms of our city charter. Calling its 
employees together in meetings, spokes- 
men declared the issue to be municipal 
ownership, warning them that a “no” 
vote meant immediate loss of jabs. 
(Such was not the case in Denver in 
1925, when “‘no” won.) Worst of all, 
it tied the name “communism” to the 
opposition in a whispering campaign. 
Actually the issue in Boulder is this. Is 
the town to be democratically governed 
or company governed? 

ANITA MARBURG 
Boulder, Col., February 25 
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Reserve Now for Easter & Passover Holidays! 


Lakecrest 


On Hunn's Lake Stanfordville, N. Y. 
Informal Retreat for ADULTS in the heart of 
Dutchess County. 90 miles from New York vis N. Y. 
Cc. R. BR to Amenia, N. Y. All Seasonal Sports. 
Library, delicious food, modern accommodations. 
WRITE OR PHONE YOUR RESERVATIONS 


EVA BERG, Director Stanfordvitie 2328 or 2962 

























Ridgefield, Conn. © Phone 820 
A modern resort of distinction. Tf 
Ideal for Spring vacations and 
weekends. Mile-long lake. All 
. Varied indoor 
Koaring fireplaces. 
Television. Excellent cuisine and 
accommodations. Rates moderate. 
N. Y. Office. Phone MU 2-2424 


NRE OR 


Tel.: Monroe 4421 FS 
OPEN ALL ) 0 1% 


YEAR 
/f pak MONROE 
ony New York 
FARMS &@ ACREAGE 
SIX ROOMS, electricity, hot air heat, run- 
ning water, (no bath) 40 acres, good two- 
car garage and other outbuiidings. Very de- 


sirable location. $5,500. Berkshire Farm 
Agency, East Chatham, N. Y. 


MOVIE FILM 


KODACHROME MOVIE FILM. 8mm 
and 16mm, Magazine or roll. Daylight or 
Type A for inside. 8mm roll, $4.14; 8mm 
magazine, $4.81. 16mm roll, 100 foot, 
$9.95; magazine, 50 foot, $6.35. All film 
mailed postpaid. Custer Camera Center, 
3501 W. Villard Ave., Milwaukee 9, Wise. 


TOBACCO 
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CIGARETTES—Popular brands, $1.50 per 
carton postpaid. West of Mississippi add 8¢ 
per carton. Min. order 3 cartons. Send 
check or money order. King Co., Box 
569-A, Dover, Delaware. 


INTELLIGENCE TEST 


THINK YOU’RE SMART? Test your 
mental rating! Send for the new Adco Edu- 
cational Rating Exam. Spend an entertain 
ing hour with interesting problems, de- 
ciphering codes, etc.—all designed to test 
your general intelligence. Return completed 
exam to Adco Institute. In a day or two 
you receive your score and Official Rating, 
Compare your score with your friends. 
Complete cost 50¢. Send half-dollar today 
to: Adco Institute, Box 123 Station “P,” 
Brooklyn 12, N. Y. 


EDUCATIONAL @ INSTRUCTION 


ORGANIZERS wanted for a service which 
will promote world peace, prosperity, etc. 
Earning possibilities. Box 531, Peoria, 
Illinois. 


HOME DECORATORS 


INTERIOR PLANNING: For furnished 
room or large apartment. We build, sketch, 
advise, buy or suggest where to make the 
best buy. Whether you want a $10 lamp or 
complete remodeling, no job is too small or 
too large. We specialize in interior lighting, 
color and fabric planning, custom-built 
furniture and special storage problems. By 
Appointment Only. LEWIS and KENT, $1 
Charles St. NYC, CH 3-4147. 
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Statement of Purpose 


by The Committee for Free Political Advocacy 


Free speech, free press, free assembly and free 
petition, as guaranteed by the Bill of Rights of 
the United States Constitution, have no meaning 
if they apply only to political friends. The test of 
these guarantees is the application to political 
antagonists in times of controversy, and to the 
defense of persons who disagree. 


This is the interpretation of free speech applied 
by Voltaire, Jefferson and Lincoln, and embodied 
in our Bill of Rights as the most sacred political 
guarantee of free democracy. 


In this light, the present indictment in New 
York City, by the Federal Government, of twelve 
communist leaders for political advocacy of a 
domestically unpopular doctrine is a most shock- 
ing exercise of state power. The indictments in 
these cases allege no overt act whatever, except 
“teaching and advocating” the principles of 
“Marxism-Leninism.” The indictments allege no 
“clear and present danger” to bring the action 
within the Schenck case (Schenck v U. S. 1919, 
299 U. S. 47). 


If such advocacy is declared a crime, political 
change in a democracy may become impossible. 


Such a decision would, in fact, outlaw the Com- 
munist Party and other left-wing groups in the 
United States, in a manner hardly to be distin- 
guished from the outlawing of the Communist 
Party by Hitler, Mussolini and Franco. At a time 
when our country aspires to world democratic 


Initiating Sponsors: Earl B. DICKERSON * Paul J. KERN * Hon. James H. WOLFE 


leadership, such action is hardly designed to ip. 
song respect and admiration of the democratiy 
world. 


So far this attack on free speech has been ob 
scured and presented as an attack on the Comm 
nist Party. Such is not the case. The Communi 
Party is on trial only so far as free speech 
itself is on trial, and the entire proceeding repre 
sents a total distortion of government functi 
as conceived and limited in the United States for 
159 years. 


As the American Civil Liberties Union stated in 
its brief filed in behalf of the accused: “... We 
take the position that the statute is unconstity. 
tional on its face because it punishes mere ad. 
vocacy” and “. . . We maintain, therefore, that 
since this statute ... does not make the distinction 
between advocacy and incitement, it violates th 
First Amendment...” 


The undersigned, therefore urge that you join 
us in an appeal to the Attorney General to sus- 
pend these political prosecutions. It is our view 
that the Attorney General should reserve his 
energies for cases where his activities may pre 
serve, rather than destroy, the political liberty 
which comprises our most priceless political pos 
session. Certainly, in view of its sweeping terms, 
a test case of the constitutionality of the Smith 
Act should be brought before it is used to outlaw 
a political party. 





Justice, Utah Supreme Cowl 


The Committee for 
Free Political Advocacy 


Suite 824, 11 West 42nd St., New York 18 
CH 44628 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 





Mr. PAUL J. KERN, " W- 
Suite 824, 11 W. 42 Street 
New York 18, N. Y. 


0 To help you publish additional informa 
tion like the above statement, I am en- 
closing my contribution of 8 





© Send me more information about your 
committee and its plans, 


Name. - 





Address. 





City. Zone. State. 














State University of Iowa 
BR. ROBERT O. BLOOD, Jr. 
William Penn College 
DR. LYMAN R. BRADLEY 
New York University 
HUGH BRYSON 


New York University 
RABBI JONAH E. CAPLAN 
Ceng. Beth-El of America 

MORRIS CARNOVSKY 
SERGE CHERMAYEFF 
Chi. Institute of Design 
REV. DR. J. RAYMOND COPE 
First Unitarian Church 
Berkeley, Calif. 
HOWARD DA SILVA 
PROF. JOHN J, DE BOER 
University of Illinois 
ANTHONY DE NOVELLIS 
Sec.-Treas., Dist. Council 13, 
United Shoe Workers, CIO 
ALBERT DEUTSCH 
New York Post-Home News 
DR. W. E. B. DU BOIS 
council on African Affairs 
G ENDORE 
Angeles 


United 
REV. S. H. 

First Unitarian Church, L. A. 
LEO GALLAGHER 

Los Angeles 


BEN GOLD 
Fur & Leathers Workers, CIO 
SHIRLEY GRAHAM 
BISHOP 8S. L. GREENE 
A. M. E. Church, Birmingham 
EWART G. GUINIER 
Sec.-Treas., UPW, CIO 
ROBERT GWATHMEY 
DR. ALICE HAMILTON 
ARTHUR GARFIELD HAYS 
DONALD HENDERSON 
Pres., Food, Tobacco, Agricul- 
tural & Allied Workers, CIO 
PROF, W. ERNEST HOCKING 
(Emeritus) Harvard Univ, 
ADA B. JACKSON 
CHARLES H. HOUSTON 
Washington, D.C. 
ALBERT E. KAHN 
JOSEPH F, KEHOE 
Sec.-Treas., American Com- 
munications Association, CIO 
ROCKWELL KENT 
ALFRED KREYMBORG 
CORLISS LAMONT 
— LEREDU 


Editor, “The Protestant” 
PROF. OLIVER S. LOUD 
Antioch College 
JAMES McLEISH 
Pres., Dist. 4, UERMWA-CIO 
CAREY McWILLIAMS 
PROF. C. D. MacDOUGALL 
Northwestern University 
ALBERT MALTZ 
PROF. F. O. MATTHIESSEN 
PROF. PHILIP MORRISON 
Cornell University 


WILLARD MOTLEY ’ 
SCOTT NEARING 
HANS NELSON 
Pres., Paving Cutters Union d 
the U. S. and Ca 
CLIFFORD ODETS 
PROF. LINUS PAULING 
Cal, Institute of Technolo 
ANTON REFREGIER 
ANNE gt F . 
ISIDORE ROSENBERG 
Manager, Joint Council 1, 
United Shoe Workers, C10 
ROSE V. RUSSELL 
Teachers Union No, 555, 
STEFAN SCHNABEL 
PROF. VIDA D. SCUDDER 
i Wellesley Collegs 


(Emeritus) 
JOSEPH P. SELLY 
Pres., American 
tions Association, C1Q 
REV. G. F. SEXTON 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
JOHN SLOAN 
AGNES SMEDLEY 
WILLIAM P. SMITH, J 
Tuskegee Institute 
EDDIE TANGEN | j 
Sec.-Treas., Marine Cooks 


ARMANDO VALDES 
Sec.-Treas., Food, Tobacth 

gricultural & Allied 
Workers, CIO 
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WitLiaM ZORACH 
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